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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE drift of the news from the two seats of war is favourable, 
but there is not a great deal of it. In Europe, the Russians 
in seizing Dubnik and Teliche appear to have completely invested 
Pleyna, which must now be relieved by an army acting on the 
offensive against entrenched positions. Failing the victorious 
march of such an army, which is not yet in existence, Osman 
Pasha must either break out of Plevna—that is, fling his army 
against fortified points chosen by the besiegers—or surrender at 
discretion from starvation. ‘The extent of his supplies is not yet 
known. According to deserters, there is plenty of flour, but no 
fodder, and the troops are on strict rations, but deserters always 
make the worst of everything. On the other hand, the 
quantity of food required by sixty thousand men is enor- 
mous; the stores in Plevna weeks ago were so exhausted 
that the Ministry at War made desperate efforts to get 
more in, and there is great anxiety in Constantinople at the 
closing of the Sophia road. It is most probable that Osman Pasha 
will in a week or two be compelled to choose between surrender 
and a rush, will choose the latter, and will be defeated. It must 
be remembered that winter in the South of Europe, though it 
greatly increases the distress of the troops, does not stop 
operations. Mud doubles or trebles the waste in haulage, but 
it does not absolutely stop cannon. 


According to the latest accounts, Ismail Pasha, the Kurd, has 
joined Mukhtar Pasha, with 40 battalions of Kurds—that is, pro- 
bably 12,000 men—and the two are posted on a low range in front 
eof Erzeroum. The Russians, however, have reached Hassan 
Kaleh, and are threatening them from two sides, in the hope of 
compelling them to surrender or disperse. The pursuit of the 
troops beaten in the battles of the Aladja Dagh has been very 
sharp—the Russians caught the correspondent of the Telegraph, 
but let him go again—and indeed, so vigorous and decided 
are Russian movements, that the ‘Turks begin to assert they 
believe they are guided by Prussian officers. The correspondent 
of the Telegraph, who sends bulletins from Erzeroum, furnishes 
what the Turcophiles probably will consider final evidence of the 
fact. While a prisoner in the Russian camp, he saw an officer 
wearing a cap like those worn by Prussian cuirassiers. He should 
have added that he saw many officers who knew German and had 
heard of Berlin, and then his proof would have been complete. 
His evidence, however, shows that the war has taken a very 
different character. 


The second ballots on Sunday in France gave eleven seats to the 
Conservatives and four to the Kepublicans, being nearly the number 
we expected when a fortnight ago we anticipated that ten seats 
on the second ballot would be gained by the Conservatives and 
five by the Republicans. If the four Colonial seats go, as every- 
body expects, to the Republicans, the latter will have a party 
of 324 in the Assembly, against a disunited party of 209 Con- 
servatives,—or a majority of 115,—i.c., larger than Mr, Gladstone 
could count on even in the first days of 1869. 


The Due Decazes has resigned, declining absolutely to associate 
himself with further resistance to the will of the nation ; and it | 














Généraux are completed. This has, indeed, been affirmed in a 
semi-official communiqué sent to all the provincial papers. 
What will follow this resignation is not known, the Mar- 
shal’s counsels changing from day to day. It is believed, 
however, that he will try the experiment of a colourless 
Ministry, which will, of course, fail, as the majority will vote it 
out of power. It is still possible that the Marshal may resign as 
soon as the Chamber meets, and possible also, as we have tried to 
point out elsewhere, that he may resort to the desperate but legal 
step of demanding an immediate revision of the Constitution. 
He would thus avoid a voluntary abandonment of the officials who 
have broken the law in order to serve him. 


Prince Bismarck has had another Parliamentary triumph. He 
refused recently to allow municipal reform to be extended to the 
great cities, where there are no country gentlemen to direct the 
electors, and compelled his colleagues in the Prussian Administra- 
tion to give way. The Liberals accordingly endeavoured to 
censure him, but a section of their number, believing that reform 
would in many Catholic cities give power to the Ultramontanes, 
deserted the party, and the Chancellor obtained a moderate 
majority. It is probable that Prince Bismarck was much 
more influenced by dread of the increase of popular feeling in 
cities, than by fear of the Ultramontanes ; but it seems certain that 
he has conquered, and that Count Eulenberg, who refused to 
yield, has received six months’ leave of absence in consequence, 
Count Eulenberg had offered his resignation, and the King’s re- 
fusal to receive it seems to show that on this, as on so many 
points, he yields to the all-powerful Minister, without consider- 
ing his conduct in refusing to his colleagues any independence 
either expedient or just. 


No news of importance has arrived from Caffraria, and we think 
it may be believed that Kreli’s movement will not be formidable. 
His men do not fight well, and are afraid of artillery. The worst of a 
war of this kind is the way it harrasses the troops, who are of neces- 
sity split into too small parties, and marched to death. The Cape 
Volunteers appear to behave well, but there appears to be a great 
need for a less expensive force, a body of black police, thoroughly 
drilled, armed, and provided with light artillery. Is it really the 
fact that there is no dark tribe in South Africa which we could 
trust with a complete equipment, without the danger that it 
might one day be found in the van of a native revolt? If that is 
so, the outlook for the new Dominion is not altogether satisfac- 
tory. A single effective native regiment would relieve a European 
battalion. 


The split in the Republican party at Washington has not yet 
been made up. Mr. Hayes has not appointed Mr. Simon Cameron 
to the London Mission, but has nominated Mr. John Welch, the 
Chairman of the Philadelphia Exhibition, and a general favourite. 
The Senate, however, has not yet confirmed the appointment, 
and seems inclined to make bargains. ‘The Republican majority 


trade question. The Committee of the House of Representatives 
on Ways and Means has reported strongly in favour of a lower 
tariff, and no exemptions except of materials for shipbuilding. 
They propose to tax tea and coffee, and to reduce all existing 
duties by 25 per cent. They estimate that this measure would 
produce an increase in the revenue of £4,000,000, but the 
majority of the Senate wants Protection, rather than a more 
rapid paying-off of debt. 


The special correspondent of the Times at Rome gives a curious 
sketch of the Cardinals likely to be of consequence at the 
next Papal election. The most influential are said to be Di 
Pietro, a Roman noble of 72, noted for extravagance; De Luca, 
a learned Sicilian, possibly tinged with Liberalism; Mertel, a 





“native of Allumiére,” a great jurist, 71 years old, and “‘ one of 
the wisest and most moderate men of the Sacred College ;” and 


in that body will, however, shortly be disorganised by the Free-” 
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Nina, a Roman of a moderate spirit and inclined to compromise. 
Cardinal Bonaparte, with a reputation for ability, has since the 
fall of the Second Empire keptalmost entirely out of sight ; whilst 
Chigi is a diplomatist, intent on correspondence with the great, 
but believed to desire the Papal Throne. Pecci, the Camerlengo, 
is a Roman of 67, blameless and moderate; while his immediate 
rival, Panebianco, considered in many quarters the most probable 
of all candidates, is held in Rome to be a monk, obstinate, gloomy, 
and fanatical, with a temper hardened by sleeplessness, which in 
him amounts to a disease. These sketches, it should be under- 
stood, only profess to represent popular opinion in Rome, where 
the bad qualities of a Cardinal, whose character may be a good 
one on the whole, are very carefully noted. That habit will cease 
by-and-by, now that the favour or wrath of a Cardinal no longer 
brings any one material advantage or detriment. 


Mr. Forbes, the well-known correspondent of the Daily News, 
in an article in the Nineteenth Century, states positively that ‘‘ he 
has himself seen great clumps of mutilated Russian dead 
on battle-fields,” and ‘‘has watched without the need of a 
glass the Bashi-Bazouks swarming out after an unsuccess- 
ful attack on the part of the Russians, and administering 
the coup de grace with fell alacrity, under the eyes of the regulars 
in the sheltered trenches.” He also positively denies that the 
Russians commit atrocities, declaring them kindly and humane 
men, who even when drunk spare the Turks. Thisis the more 
remarkable, because Mr. Forbes writes most bitterly of the 
corruption and jealousies in the Russian Army, believes the 
Turks, though avowed and hopeless barbarians, the most com- 
petent of the races in Turkey, and entertains for the Bulgarians 
the loathing which rough Englishmen usually express for men who 
display the vices born of slavery. Heconsiders the Bulgarians 
better off than English labourers, and seems to forget that Eng- 
lish labourers’ wives and daughters are not at the mercy of a 
foreign gendarmerie, bred to believe that a Christian has no 
rights. 

Mr. Pope Hennessy is in hot-water again. The man will not 
let white men flog yellow men any more than black men in peace 
and comfort. He had been directed to inquire into prison dis- 
cipline in Hong Kong, where punishments for offences committed 
ix prison mount up at a fearful rate, and found the facts recorded 
in the following table :— 

Floggings in Prison for Five Years, a : aly, 1876. Population. 





England ....... ED  tscccbeobeedbie ,000,000 
Scotland .... 679 8,400,000 
Treland....... re — aes 5,250,000 
emg Tong ocesecesccscceseeees Se 140,000 


The proportion in Hong Kong being therefore about forty times 
as great as in England and Scotland. Moreover, prisoners being 
flogged on the back only are liable, on the testimony of the medi- 
cal officers, to serious lung complaints. Sometimes the wounds do 
not heal for ten days. The Governor, therefore, directed that 
prisoners should be flogged as in India and Eton, on the breech, and 
that no flogging should be inflicted without his sanction, and re- 
placed some foreign assistant-turnkeys by Chinese. Many of 
the residente in Hong Kong accordingly declare that he is curry- 
ing favour with the Chinese, and relaxing British authority, and 
are forwarding complaints to London on that ground. All ex- 
perience, nevertheless, shows that the discipline of a prison, like 
that of a ship, may be tested by the absence of violence. 





Mr. Stansfeld, in presiding yesterday week at the inauguration |- 


of a Radical Club and Association for Southwark, had the courage 
to say a good word for the direct representation of Labour in 
Parliament,—the suggestion on which Mr. Bright always throws 
cold water with so much energy. Mr. Stansfeld pointed out that 
without very special efforts, the natural difficulties in the way would 
prevent the direct representation of labour in Parliament ; and that 
though it might be plausibly enough said that in electing a Mem- 
ber you ought not to consider to what class he belonged, but 
rather what personal qualifications of mind and character for re- 
presenting the people he possessed, yet that in point of fact one 
of the most adventitious of qualifications for a Member of Parlia- 
ment,—the possession of wealth,—practically so vastly outweighs 
the moral qualifications, that while Parliament is crammed 
with embodied money-bags, it has but two men who can pretend 
in any way to understand by personal experience the political 
needs of the working-classes. This being so, it is obvious that 
the mere fact of belonging to the working-class, though not the 
most important of all qualifications, is much more important for 
legislative usefulness, in a Parliament composed as ours now is, 
than almost any other qualification, short of the highest. And 





to this statement of the case by Mr. Stansfeld we confess that we 
cannot see any possibility of an adequate reply. And for the 
same reason, a larger sprinkling of tenant-farmers would be 
equally desirable. 

The Clergy continue to show as foolish a pertinacity as ever in 
relation to the Burials question, and unfortunately they carry 
with them a great number of those ecclesiastically-minded laymen 
whom the present very loose electoral arrangements send up to the 
Diocesan Conferences of the day. At the Peterborough Diocesan 
Conference last week, a resolution ‘that it is the duty of 
Churchmen to continue strenuously to oppose any meagure 
founded on the principle of Mr. Osborne Morgan's Bill, 
or of Lord Harrowby’s amendment,” was carried almost unani- 
mously, only five clergymen and three laymen being found to 
vote for the amendment counselling conciliation. Wome 
still, a resolution proposing to get a legal sanction for a 
Burial service consisting of selections from the Scripture 
and hymns, which might be used either by the clergyman 
at a Dissenter’s burial, or by the Dissenting minister himself with 
the clergyman’s consent, though supported by Sir R. Knightley, 
M.P., was opposed by Lord John Manners, and withdrawn, eyi- 
dently at the wish of the meeting. We know nothing more dig- 
heartening to sincere friends of the Establishment than the 
almost universal pig-headedness of the clergy and quasi- 
ecclesiastical laymen on this subject. We venture to gay 
that the majority of the House of Lords and the majority of 
the House of Commons represent the real wishes even of the 
genuinely Church laity on this subject infinitely better than the 
laity of these pseudo-Conferences. Yet not an iota will the 
clergy concede, we do not say to the Dissenters, but to the 
nation. 

The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol has delivered two or 
three more addresses to his clergy this week, in one of which he 
has dealt very ably indeed with the historical side of the 
question of the Royal Supremacy; while in another he has 
dealt,—as it seems to us,—very feebly indeed with the 
demand for some better organisation of the Church of England 
which may give a fair voice to the lay as well as the Clerical 
opinion of that Church, and so enable Parliament to know what 
the wishes of the Church really are, and not merely the wishes of 
the sacerdotal order. On the question of the Royal Supremacy 
Bishop Ellicott spoke at Malmesbury on Monday, and a more 
thoroughly historical demonstration of the Erastian character of 
the Church was probably never given. The Bishop pointed out 
the nature of the Act of Henry VIII. called “‘ The Submission of 
the Clergy,” assented to by Convocation in a form equivalent to an 
oath, and hesummed up thereal effect of thissubmission in the words 
of the late Archdeacon Hale :—‘ If Churchmen are disloyal to the 
Church, and depart from that faith which the law has recognised 
as the faith of the Church, the correction of such misconduct 
belongs to the Crown.” And though the Bishop admitted a 
doubtful kind of compact, to the effect that in all matters of 
doctrine and discipline, Convocation was to be duly consulted by 
the State, he maintained that the compact was very loose, and 
denied altogether that the State had ever consented to leave 
spiritual and ecclesiastical questions in the last resort “to 
spiritual and ecclesiastical arbitrament.” A more thorough 
Erastian than Dr. Ellicott in his reading of our Church history 
could hardly be found. 


He was, however, by no means so able in his treatment of the 
subject of ‘‘'The Living Voice of the Church.” ‘True, he came to 
a conclusion which we should regard as a very strong conclusion 
for a Bishop to face, if he had only stated it as we understand it, 
namely, that there is and can be no living voice for the Church of 
England as by law Established ; but with our naked statement of 
his carefully hedged and guarded language, we «uite admit that 
Dr. Ellicott would probably disagree, though we can make 
nothing less of it than that. Certainly, he holds that 
so far as the Church has a definite voice at all, it is 
the voice of Convocation, and though that is only the voice 
of the clergy, yet it is the only Church’s voice constitutionally 
audible. As to any attempt to get a constitutional organ for the 
voice of the laity, the Bishop simply ridicules it, and says it must 
end either in Disestablishment or in utter failure, which may be 
true, though most likely it is a mistake ; but we venture to say that 
by this his prediction the Bishop has done a good deal to help on 
Disestablishment. Nothing is more certain than that the mis- 
understandings yearly multiplying between the laity and the clergy 
cannot go on without bringing about either a rupture or a mutual 
understanding, and that the last cannot be attained without some 
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organised method of bringing the laity and clergy into conference 
and co-operation. If the Church be really dumb, or if, at least, 


only the clerical falsetto can be really heard, then, in times like 
ours she will not be a living Church long. 





The Bishop of Winchester is not usually an alarmist or a 
imist, but this funny little bit of prophecy, if rightly reported, 
would seem to suggest that he is the most gloomy of both. He 
did not think, he said, at Winchester, in reply to a deputation 
on the subject of Confession,—of which, of course, in its 
modern form he disapproves,—that the House of Commons 
would alter the law,—apparently on the subject of Con- 
fession,—but if it did, the result would be disruption and 
disestablishment of the Church. If the Establishment 
went, ‘‘the House of Lords would within ten years go too; he 
thought the House of Commons would follow in a short time ; 
then all property would go, above all, the poor would suffer greatly. 
Only one body would probably gain by it, namely, the Bishops, 
who, if poorer then, were much poorer now than before they were 
gaised to the Episcopate. They would have more power, and 
their professional rank would be the same. Therefore, he did 
got dread disestablishment for the Bishops, but for property, the 
nation, and the poor.” What a fearful picture of revolution, all 
to follow from Disestablishment! But why all these conse- 
quences? The House of Lords may be less useful than the 
Establishment, but how is its destiny linked to that of the 
Establishment? and how is the fate of the Democratic House 
bound up with that of the Peers? and why is property sure to 
follow the House of Commons? Nobody surely ever composed 
@ more curious inversion of ‘‘The House that Jack Built,”— 
a kind of ‘‘ The House the Dissenters Pulled Down,”—than the 
Bishop of Winchester. 


The Lord Chief Baron’s dissent from the Ridsdale judgment 
has been published,—with theadditional statement, which he denies 
having made, though not with absolute confidence, and which in 
any case he disapproves, that he pronounced it an “ iniquitous 
judgment. He virtuallyadmits, however, that he thought it a judg- 
ment not based on law, but on “ policy.” Together with the fact 
as to Sir Fitzroy Kelly's dissent has come out a correspondence 
between him and Lord Cairns, as to the right of a minority 
of the Judicial Committee to make known their dissent. 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly naturally points to the precedents of the 
Gorham case and the ‘‘ Essays and Reviews” case, in which 
the dissenting minority made their dissent personally known,— 
and remarks, moreover, that the judgment of the Court should 
in any case have been given as the judgment of the majority only, 
for which there is a precedent where the minority did not 
intimate personally their dissent. Lord Cairns replies that that 
may be so, but that by the rules of the Privy Council,—dating 
from the Star-Chamber time,—the minority have only a right to 
intimate their dissent when the whole Committee permits it; and 
that in this case permission was refused. No doubt. But surely 
it was a very odd and ill-advised thing, betraying weakness of 
iegal conviction on the part of the majority, to try and silence a 
(personally not very strong) minority, in a case of so much public 
interest as this. It was a course which rather smacked of the 
Star Chamber than of a modern judicial body. 


An interesting case, reported from Germany, in which hydro- 
phobia was, according to the statement, cured by the use of that 
terrible drug, curare, which paralyses the motor nerves, though 
without affecting the sensitive nerves, and so stops muscular con- 
vulsion, was given in Wednesday's Times. The somewhat daring 
experiment was made by Dr. Offenburg, who treated the case at 
Miinster, in Westphalia. The patient, a peasant girl, was bitten by 
a mad dog on 23rd July, 1874, but the symptoms of hydrophobia 
did not come on till the 16th October, when morphia and 
chloroform were tried in vain. Dr. Offenburg then in- 
jected three centigrammes of curare, an injection five times 
repeated, though not always in quite equal quantity, during 
the next 4} hours. The convulsions began to diminish 
after the second injection, and soon disappeared; but then 
began the paralysis of the muscles of the chest, so 
that the woman had to be kept alive by artificial inspi- 
ration ; but after nearly nine hours from the first injection the 
paralysis diminished, and from that time the recovery was 
rapid, except one slight drawback, treated by a new injection, 
and in a fortnight she was quite well again. The remedy isa 


terrible one, but the disease is still more so, so that the success 
of any remedy will be to the public a relief. 





Punch, which does not exhibit just at present his usual amount 
of fun and point, has this week one of the most admirable cartoons 
which even Tenniel’s genius has ever produced. It is the 
Marshal, with dull fury in his eyes, but with each top- 
boot planted deeply in a sea of Imperialist and Legitimist 
mud, uttering the well-known magic words, “ J’y suis, j'y reste.” 
Indeed, his evident pride that having got into the mud, he 
declines to get out of it again, seems to flash out from every one 
of his obstinate features, and to make the ludicrous position of 
one ‘stuck in the mud’ far more ludicrous than it otherwise 
would be. 


Is the strange and, on the face of the report, most flagrant sen- 
tence passed on a child of eleven,—one, indeed, asserted by the 
mother of the child to be only ten, and so small that he was hardly 
seen above the dock,—by one of our London Police Magistrates, 
Mr. Barstow, of Clerkenwell, last Monday, for stealing a leek, mis- 
reported in the Times, or are the facts really as there stated? It 
is asserted in the Times of Tuesday that this child, William 
Lambourne, was charged with stealing a leek out of St. Pancras 
Churchyard,—which has been recently converted into an orna- 
mental garden. The house-leek was valued at 4d., and—so 
it is stated—the child was sentenced by Mr. Barstow to twenty- 
one days’ hard labour in the House of Correction. If the 
facts be as reported, a more monstrous sentence was never passed. 
Had the charge been a mere excuse for getting the child removed, 
with the consent of his parents, from the influence of bad compan- 
ions, then he ought to have been sent to a reformatory, not to a 
place where he will be less likely to improve than to deterio- 
rate. But if that were not the object, so mere an infant 
ought, of course, to have been gismissed with a warning, or a 
shilling fine at most inflicted, in order to compel his parents to 
punish him. Whatever the facts really were, Mr. Barstow's repu- 
tation as a police magistrate depends on their being properly 
known ; and it will suffer so much that we doubt the public ever 
again placing any sort of confidence in his decisions if it should, 
almost per impossibile, turn out that they are properly known 
already. 


The plan for which Father Curci has, it is said, been expelled 
the Order of Jesus was abroad one. He recommended the Pope, 
in a letter addressed personally to his Holiness, to reconcile him- 
self with Italy, on condition that Catholicism should be made the 
sole religion of the State ; that the King should be consecrated 
by the Pope, as receiving his power from God, and not from the 
people ; that the Pope should have power effectively to veto any 
law contrary, in his judgment, to religion or morality, and that 
the conditions of Rome should be so altered that he could reside 
there as a dignified Sovereign,—that is, as most persons interpret 
it, free of the rivalry of the secular Government. This letter was 
pronounced by the Pope “an impertinence,” but it is more than 
possible that the sentence was not written in consequence of the 
advice. Father Curci added comments on those who surround 
the Pope, and misuse his infallibility, which thus is reduced to a 
deception. An infallible Pontiff, who is told that his infallibility 
is abused, is by implication told that he is not infallible,—which 
Pio Nono, like any other dignified clergyman of his years, does 
not like. 


The Home Secretary has advised the Queen to give Alice 
Rhodes a free pardon, and to commute the sentence of death on 
the other Penge prisoners to penal servitude for life,—treating 
it, that is, as a manslaughter marked by very cruel and cul- 
pable negligence indeed. Of course, Alice Rhodes, if she were not 
party to an intention to murder, did not participate in the crime 
at all, as she bad no share in the duty of looking after the 
deceased woman, and could not therefore have been concerned in 
the culpable negligence. The decision seems a just one, but the 
country will hardly be satisfied without a Court which can give 
reasons for its reversion of criminal sentences in future. 


A Turkish newspaper, called the Zemur and Bassiret, has dis- 
covered that Mr. Gladstone is the son of a Bulgarian pig-dealer 
named Trozadin, and that he himself was a pig-dealer in early 
life, and ran away to Servia at the age of sixteen, whence he was 
sent to London to sell pigs; that he stole the proceeds, changed 
his name from Trozadin to Gladstone, and became Prime Minister ; 
finally, that he was offered five thousand pounds by the Ottoman 
Government to put their finances in order, and that the with- 
drawal of the offer vexed him so much as to embark his bad Bul- 
garian nature in his anti-Turkish policy. And no doubt the 
Turks believe the legend invented to gratify their fury. 














Consols were on Friday 96} to 964. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


> 

THE NEW LORD JUSTICE. 
E do not much sympathise with the most common objec- 
tion to Mr, Thesiger’s appointment to the vacant Lord 
Justiceship, that he is too young. It is a fault which leans to 
virtue’s side, We have always held with respect to judicial as to 
all other appointments that when a man of remarkable parts is 
discovered, it is right to put him at once in his true, that is, a 
high position ; and that it is poor prudence, and in fact, a great 
mistake, to set fine-edged tools to rough work, and to compel 
him to wait for important preferment until he has gone the 
round of the inferior offices. A common error in this country 
with respect to the distribution of judicial patronage is to make 
Judges of men who are too old to learn, who are irritable by reason 
of weak or failing health, and who have spent the best of their 
days in the practice of their profession. We are not frightened 
at Mr. Thesiger’s youth, though he is only thirty-nine, and 
was not born when the Lord Chief Justice, whose judgments 
he may reverse, was called to the Bar. It would be much better, 
in these days of long trials and hard work, if able men of thirty- 
five and forty were occasionally appointed to Judgeships, instead 
of their worn-out seniors, who want repose when they ascend the 
Bench, who will be sure to take it, and who will be quite in- 
capable of controlling verbose or boisterous counsel, The 
notion that it is rather indecorous to appoint as a Judge a man 
who retains all his faculties, is an error to which we owe the 
presence on the Bench of Judges who have ceased to be useful 
or ornamental. We hope, therefore, that Lord Cairns will not 
understand the sharp fusillade of criticisms on his latest ap- 
pointment to be a warning that it is unsafe to nominate a 
young man for high judicial preferment. But obviously it is 
essential that if seniors are passed over in favour of a young- 
ster, he should be of extraordinary ability, a man quite out 
of the line of his contemporaries. This, in fact, makes all 
the difference between a job and a bold and happy selection of 
true merit. Now, even Mr. Thesiger’s friends—and he has 
very many—do not speak of him in a way which quite accounts 
for promotion unexampled in the history of the English Bar. 
He has the courtesy of his family, and is well liked; he is, as 
the professional phrase goes, “ a good all-round man ;” he is a 
clear speaker and an able reasoner ; and his recent appearances in 
certain cases—for example, “ Twycross v. Grant” and “ Johnson 
v. Orédit Lyonnais ”—distinctly stamped him as a man sure to 
go far. We want a little more than ever some Judges who 
possess dignity and grace of manners as well as attorney lore, 
and if Mr, Thesiger had been offered and had accepted a 
Puisne Judgeship, the arrangement would have been universally 
approved. But here is a promotion—in its way, without a 
precedent—of a gentleman whose friends do not say that he 
is facile princeps at the Bar, and whose University triumphs 
were confined to the winning of a Fourth-class in Classics, over 
the heads not only of his professional peers, but of meritorious 
Judges certainly not inferior in ability. Can Lord Cairns be 
surprised that he should be told on all hands that common 
rules of promotion must not be broken through for the sake of 

second-rate, even the best of second-rate, men ? 

Copley did not fall into the “rat-trap baited with Cheshire 
cheese,” as Jekyll expressed his acceptance of the Chief Judge- 
ship of Chester, when he ratted from the Whigs, until his 
forty-fifth year, © ManSfield was fifty-one when he became 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, and the first judicial pre- 
ferment which Eldon received came to him at the age of 
forty-eight. One of the ablest lawyers of this century was, un- 
doubtedly, the late Sir James Shaw Willes. He received pro- 
motion at an almost unprecedentedly early age, but widely known 
though he long was, as an author and a counsel in large practice, 
he was forty-one before he was made a Puisne Judge. Sugden 
was forty-eight before he was a Law Officer of the Crown, and 
fifty-three before he was appointed Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 
Jervis, one of the acutest intellects of his time, was forty- 
eight before he was raised to the Bench, and the Master of 
the Rolls, whose judgments Mr. Thesiger will review, was not 
in his present position until the age of forty-eight. We have 
quoted the ages at which some of the very ablest men that 
ever adorned the English Bar were made Judges. None of 
them—though some had early made their mark as men of 
ability in law and politics, and at the University—were raised 
to the Bench until they were several years older than Mr. 
Thesiger. No one will put him on a level with the Judges 


whom we have named. He is, indeed, an eminent lawyer, | 





but not better than Mr. Benjamin, or Mr. Southgate, or Mr, 
Herschell ; he is an excellent speaker, but not superior to Sir 
Henry James ; and while the recollection of Sir John Karslake 
is still fresh at the Bar, it will not do to speak of Mr. Thesiger 
as exhibiting a quite unexampled union of varied powers as an 
advocate. There is another side to the appointment which is also 
extremely unsatisfactory. It is impossible to deny that some 
of the Judges who have been passed over have just cause for 
complaint. Mr. Justice Lush has been for twelve years q 
Judge in the Queen’s Bench. No one casts a doubt on his 
judicial ability. He is an authority in regard to commercia} 
law and in all matters of practice, and it seems hard that he 
who was made a Judge only three years after Mr. Thesiger 
was called to the Bar, and who was called to the Bar when Mr, 
Thesiger was in his second year, should be forgotten. The slight 
offered to Sir James Hannen, the President of the Probate, 
Divorce, and Admiralty Division, is perhaps greater. Twent 
years of large experience at the Bar, his services in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, and subsequently the good name which he 
earned in his present Court, fairly gave him a right to promo- 
tion. His Court is one which inevitably becomes distasteful 
to any Judge in a few years; it is, too, a Court in which one 
Judge is practically supreme; and if it were the case that no 
assurance of promotion attended excellent service in it, we 
should fear that the work of this Court would not always be 
so faithfully performed as it has been in Sir James Hannen’s 
time. Sir William Field—to name another instance of a 
possible Lord Justice—is at least the equal of Mr. Thesiger 
in acuteness, quickness, and learning, and is far his superior 
in experience. Is it quite the way to encourge men of the 
stamp of those whom we have named to be vigilant, pains- 
taking, and faithful public servants, to put over their heads a 
man who has been only fifteen years at the Bar, and who has 
made no greater mark there than many others of his time ? 
No one would have questioned the merits of the appoint- 
ment, had it it been only to a Puisne Judgeship. But the 
Court of Appeal is not the place in which to make experi- 
ments or to put quite untried men. It is desirable that 
the Judges of it should have not only ability, but a wide 
reputation for ability. It is difficult to preserve to any 
Court of Appeal that reputation for real intellectual 
ascendancy which it ought to possess, if it is worthy of its 
name. It is pre-eminently difficult to supply, as our ex- 
acting system demands, fit men for two Courts of Appeal, 
the intermediary and the final. There will be times when the 
authority of one of the two is dangerously weak, when the 
judgments of able and experienced Judges are reversed by a 
Court composed of their real and acknowledged inferiors, and 
when the voice of the profession and the public will be in 
favour of an over-ruled opinion. There are no modes of selection 
which can altogether eliminate this risk, which is an incident 
of the very existence of a Court of Appeal; but there are 
modes which can aggravate it, and one is to transfer untried 
men of no marvellous merit to the Court of Appeal, and to set 
them to revise the judgments of their superiors. Let us 
illustrate this peril by an example which is not far-fetched. 
Suppose that in this Term a question of deep importance to 
the City of London came before the Queen’s Bench Division, — 
suppose it were necessary to construe the newly-passed Act 
with reference to the making of advances on dock warrants, 
and that it were requisite to decide in certain circumstances 
whether the claim of a banker who had made bond jide 
advances on a dock warrant, or that of a bond fide purchaser 
of the goods to which the warrant related, should be preferred. 
The feeling of the City would be, as it always is in cases of 
the kind, in favour of the former; and if the Queen’s Bench 
Division—composed, say, of Sir Alexander Cockburn, Mr. 
Justice Lush, and Mr. Justice Field—were to take this view, 
the City would not heed much the fact that the Court of 
Appeal—composed of, say, Lord Justice Baggallay, Lord 
Justice Cotton, and Mr, Thesiger—thought the contrary. 
And would the City be wrong? Would the legal profession 
think otherwise ? These conflicts are not pleasant, but we must 
look for them, if appointments are made chiefly with reference 
to party or family claims. It is all the more necessary to 
speak plainly now, because there has been exhibited by this 
Government a sad lack of delicacy, to say the least, in regard 
to judicial patronage. They have scattered about County- 
Court Judgeships in a loose, irresponsible way. They have 
made sundry inscrutable appointments, such as those of Lord 
Hampton and Sir Seymour Fitzgerald. The Counsel chosen 
as Official Referees were, to say the least, astonishing; and the 
choice of the genial, courteous gentleman, distinguished for 
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breeding pointers, who is now Chief Justice of 
commended itself to those ae with the 

duties of the post. It is time that public opinion 
ease mao a stand against amiable, respectable, and decorous 
jobbing, and this is a fitting occasion. 


his success in 
Bengal scarcely 





MR. GLADSTONE AND MR. LOWE ON PARLIAMENTARY 
DETERIORATION. 
. GLADSTONE and Mr. Lowe have now both stated, 
and stated very strongly, their view as to the county 
franchise, and as our readers are well aware, our own judgment 
as well as sympathies go very strongly with Mr. Gladstone, 
and not with Mr. Lowe. But there is an intermediate ques- 
tion on which Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lowe are not at issue, 
though they differ widely as to the true interpretation to be 
put on the impression in which they agree. Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Lowe are both strongly agreed as to the deteriora- 
tion in the personnel of recent Parliaments, and as to the 
proximate cause of that deterioration in the return of a much 
larger number of middle-aged and old Members,—middle- 
and old, because it takes the best years of life to 
acquire the riches now necessary for a seat in Parlia- 
ment, and to acquire the reputation which follows self- 
made riches in the local opinion of the constituency for which 
they are returned. ‘The spirit of the times,” said Mr. Lowe, 
“and the direction in which our institutions are obviously 
tending, call for some change which shall raise the standard 
of senatorial ability, and make the House more fit for the new 
duties which it is every Session taking upon itself, and which 
it will be less eager to assume just in proportion as it is more 
able to discharge them. The accomplishment of this task is 
becoming year by year more necessary and more difficult. The 
opportunity for entering Parliament once open to young men 
of talent through nomination boroughs is gone. It has been 
extremely difficult for any one except the son of a large landed 
proprietor to enter Parliament except under the condition of 
being old and rich,—old, that he may have acquired the con- 
fidence of electors, who exercise such judgment as they possess 
on men rather than on measures ; rich, that he may be able to 
bear the tremendous legitimate expense of modern elections.” 
Mr. Gladstone here echoes Mr. Lowe. ‘Amidst all our 
vaunted and all our real improvements,” he says, “ I see in 
some very important respects a sad tendency to decline. It 
seems to me that, as a whole, our level of public principle and 
public action was at its zenith in the twenty years or 
thereabouts which succeeded the Reform Act of 1832, and 
that it has since perceptibly gone down. I agree with 
Mr. Lowe that we are in danger of engendering both a 
gerontocracy and a ploutocracy” [in simpler language, a 
Government by the aged, and a Government by the wealthy]. 
“He asks whether any one is bold enough to allege that 
household suffrage has improved the House of Commons. 
T have already pointed out the essential point in which it has” 
[namely, in its greater sympathy with the conditions of manual 
labour], “ but under the mixed conditions of human life, it 
often happens that what is improving in one point of view, 
may at the very same time be decaying or declining in another. 
This gradual movement in favour of gerontocracy and ploutoc- 
racy did not begin with household suffrage, nor am I aware 
that their advance has been accelerated by it.” “The two 
circumstances which strike me most forcibly, and most pain- 
fully, are, first, the rapid and constant advance of the money 
power ; secondly, the reduction almost to zero of the chances 
of entrance into Parliament for men who have nothing to rely 
upon but their talent and their character; nothing, that is, 
but the two qualities which certainly stand before all others in 
the capacity of rendering service tothe country. These, again, 
are chiefly the young, for such men have usually by the time 
they reach middle life attained without great difficulty to wealth 


strong enough in purpose and in conviction, is entirely without 
that elasticity of mind which makes a man great in council, 
and probably no one has added so little to the weight of the 
Cabinet to which he belonged, and so much to its elements of 
weakness as Mr. Lowe. And part, at least, of the disqualifi- 
cation must be due to his want of proper training for delibera- 
tive purposes. He was over forty when he first entered Parlia- 
ment,—having been well-disciplined first in the magisterial 
attitude of a tutor,—and afterwards, though a member of a 
colonial Council, having doubtless found himself matched against 
men by no means his equal, and with whom deliberation 
on equal terms was hardly possible. Before he became the 
member of an English Cabinet he was fifty-seven years of 
age, and no doubt by that time it was even harder to bend 
than to break him. Mr. Gladstone, on the other hand, has 
been educated from his earliest youth for the career he has 
since led, and though gifted with many characteristic qualities 
which make true deliberation not the easiest of his duties, it 
is easy to see how much he has gained by the discipline of his 
Parliamentary life, and how infinitely more fit he is at the 
present moment to mould and be moulded by,—for both are 
equally necessary,—the people whom he has to convince, 
than Mr. Lowe. 

Granted, however, the fact of a serious deterioration in the 
personnel of recent Parliaments, a deterioration the beginning 
of which, as it will be observed, Mr. Gladstone dates from long 
before the last Reform Bill,—indeed, from 1852,—and the 
causes of which he thinks quite independent of the lower- 
ing of the suffrage, it becomes a matter of the greatest 
importance to determine whether Mr. Gladstone is right 
on this head, or whether, on the contrary, Mr. Lowe is right 
in attributing the declension in political capacity of the re- 
presentatives chosen, to a declension in the capacity of the 
constituencies who choose them. Now, it seems clear to us 
that on this head the truth lies between Mr. Lowe’s view and 
Mr. Gladstone’s view. On the one hand, it is quite certain 
that Mr. Gladstone is right in saying that, “ whether from 
moral causes, or for whatever other reason, the popular 
judgment on a certain number of important questions is 
more just than that of the higher order; and thus far 
they” [ie., the new and larger constituencies] “ are not 
more incapable, but more capable.” On the other hand, on 
questions which do not touch a genuine vein of popular senti- 
ment, it seems quite clear that large masses of men are guided 
by a vulgarer set of leaders than small. Mr. Gladstone him- 
self admits that the more ignorant the electors, the more open 
are they to advice and influence; or as he subtly puts it, the 
more have they of the character of political ‘ adjectives,’ rather 
than of political substantives. But that being admitted, 
the question is, of what substantives do these masses 
act as the political adjectives? Is it of the men who 
have real political experience and knowledge, or rather of the 
men who from various causes,—especially, say, because they 
are locally more substantial people, perhaps even because they 
are creditors having a running account against groups of 
electors who are in their debt, and who are on that account 
all the more ready to defer, half unconsciously it may be, to 
the opinions of those whose hostility would be inconvenient, 
—have power over them. A constituency with a passive 
political mind on questions of policy is very dangerous, 
because where there is no _ really popular opinion, 
the opinion of vulgar and interested men is far more 
likely to lead the crowd than the opinion of the few who 
really make an effort to form it on good grounds, Doubt- 
less the keepers of alehouses formed in a very large degree the 
opinions of the Conservative majority at the last general 
election. And these are not the sort of political substantives 
to which we wish to see the masses of the electors acting the 
part of adjectives ; for though on subjects which reach the popular 
sentiment, the masses generally judge better than the middle- 





ortocompetence. But they have then passed the proper period 
for beginning an effective Parliamentary education. There have 
been honourable and distinguished exceptions, but as a rule, it 
would be as rational to begin training for the ballet at forty- 
five or fifty as for the real work of the Cabinet. That union 
of suppleness and strength which is absolutely requisite for the 
higher labours of the administrator and the statesman is a 
gift, the development of which, unless it be exercised betimes, 
nature soon places beyond reach.” Here, then, is a point on 
which the two adversaries are agreed, and on which, let us 


class, on subjects which do not, they judge worse, because 
they judge under the influence of a more selfish and more 
ignorant set of prompters. Where the ten-pounders 
went with their own men of influence,—possibly the 
deacon of their chapel, or the mayor, or the bank 
manager, or lawyer they knew best—the householders are 
too apt to go with the leading talkers of the alehouse at 
which they oftenest drink, or at the club to which they sub- 
scribe as an insurance against sickness. So far, then, it seems 
to us true that on all small questions, and especially—which 





observe incidentally, that the deficiences of one of them,—by no 
means the less naturally endowed of the two,—curiously illus- 
trate the reality of the evil described. Mr, Lowe, though 





is, perhaps, most important of all questions not of the first 
magnitude,—the question of the ‘ind of candidate to be 
selected,—very large constituencies will be generally guided 
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by vulgarer prejudices than the smaller constituencies which j 


they have replaced. 

But though this be so, and though, so far as it goes, it consti- 
tutes a real argument against the lowering of the saffrage for any 
reason not touching the highest interests of the people, it is 
a most insufficient argument against extending to the rural dis- 
tricts the popular suffrage already accorded to the towns. For 
after all, vast as is the importance of getting an efficient per- 
sonnel in Parliament,—one competent to discuss ably and 
to criticise boldly a flashy legislation,—it is second to 
the importance of getting a Parliament that really feels 
the urgency of the first popular necessities. Say what we 
may against the Reform Act of 1867, it can hardly be 
doubted that it was that and that alone which rendered possible 
the Education Act of 1870, no less than the amendment of 
the Labour Laws in 1875. And who shall say that a Par- 
liament capable of the greatest debates, but afraid of passing 
a compulsory Education Act, is on the whole more efficient 
than a Parliament which should hardly equal even a Vestry 
in power of discussion, but which should be capable of 
understanding the absolute urgency of popular education ? 
We must test the efficiency of Parliaments, after all, not 
merely by the dignity and quality of their deliberations, but 
by the moving power they give to reforms of the first magni- 
tude. And as it seems to us, Mr. Lowe is hopelessly in the 
wrong when he wants to maintain that it is of less importance 
to identify the rural labourer with the great popular mea- 
sures of recent days,—with the progress of popular education, 
with the revision of the Labour Laws, with the tendency 
of English political thought on the great question of 
Establishment or Disestablishment, and with all import- 
ant national action in reference to a disinterested foreign 
policy,—than it is to get an Assembly competent to conduct 
dignified and effective discussions at Westminster. As Mr, 
Gladstone most truly says, great improvements in one direction 
cannot always be prevented from involving great loss of power 
in other directions. We think it most likely that a certain 
degeneration in what may be called the liberal education of 
Parliament has resulted and will result, from the extension of 
the suffrage to a great mass of electors who do not themselves 
appreciate or understand what the air of liberal education 
means. But so long as this degeneration is accompanied by an 
immense gain of force for the most urgent of civilising agencies, 
for the great work of education, for the opening up of a com- 
paratively hopeful future to the “ dim, common populations,” 
for the association of the masses in the noblest international 
enterprises, we maintain that we ought to regard the loss as 
much more than balanced by the gain. It is a loss, no doubt, 
to see the secondary questions of politics discussed in a feeble, 
a selfish, and even a parochial spirit. But the gain of getting 
the nation itself behind the Government on the greatest of all 
questions—the questions on which the destiny of the mass of 
men in great measure depends,—is so enormous, that it ought 
to reconcile us to the humiliation of seeing a real degeneration 
in the calibre of Parliamentary eloquence and the intellectual 
conduct of Parliamentary debates. 





MR. LOWE ON THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

M* LOWE is occasionally not only provoking, but perverse. 

If there was one false idea which more than another 
tended from 1871 to 1874 to dissolve the Liberal majority, it 
was that the leaders of that party were indifferent to England’s 
“ Imperial ” position, that they wished this people to become 
a trading instead of a trading and a ruling community. The 
idea was entirely false, as was shown by the action of the 
Liberal Members about the guarantee to New Zealand ; but it 
was widely spread, and helped immensely to detach some 
classes of newly enriched waverers from their ancient flag. It 
is dying away now slowly, under the influence of Liberal 
assent to Lord Oarnarvon’s additions to the Empire, but Mr. 
Lowe is doing his best to revive it in all its force. -He cannot 
do much, for the country is aware that upon many questions, 
perhaps the majority, he is no Liberal but only Mr. Lowe, 
but all he can do he does with a sort of perverse inopportune- 
ness. He chooses this month, for instance; of all others, to 
publish a paper which is in its essence an argument that the 
free Colonies are of no advantage to Great Britain, and that 
the possession of India is, if anything, a loss. It is a burden, 
and one which apparently he regards, from the point of view 
of English strength, with the keenest apprehension. He sees 
a term speedily to arrive when we shall be rid of those fair- 
weather friends, Canada, Australia, and South Africa—an 


inion, by the way, rebutted with singular force by Si 
cis Hincks, in an article on the political pd . 

Canada, published in the Canadian Monthly—but he  seeg 
no time when we shall be able voluntarily to resign 
and no “possible termination of our connection, 
rebellion from within or conquest from without.” We gain 
from India a certain amount of patronage, and great experi- 
ence in creating a Civil Service, and probably some profit in 
the way of trade ; but we purchase these advantages, “such ag 
they are,” at the price of sacrificing every year the thing we 
can least afford—a certain number of soldiers—and of “spy. 
rendering our control over our own future destiny.” The 
financial difficulties of India may yet embarrass us; Hindoo 
competition may yet injure our manufactures; and our pos. 
session makes us permanently and foolishly antagonistic to 
Russia. In short, “ we are in a position fairly to estimate the 
accuracy of the writers and orators who represent India as the 
brightest jewel in the British Orown, and hold that En 
deprived of this, her mainstay and support, must immedi 
sink into the condition of a third-rate Power. To us it ap 
that the exact contrary is the truth, and that we have in Tndis 
our greatest, perhaps our only serious danger.” 

As our readers are aware, the Spectator has never béen 
among the journals which exaggerate, sometimes almost to 
absurdity, the value of India to the British Empire. If Indig 
were, as Mr. Grant Duff said the other day, to be swept to- 
morrow by a storm-wave, such as that which last year deso- 
lated Deccan Shabazpore, we should still be a great and 
mighty people, probably much more formidable to our neigh- 
bours, and certainly much more formidable to the owners of 
any territory, say, Turkey in Asia, or Brazil, which might 
seem to invite conquest. Nor have we ever exaggerated 
the value of a trade the profit of which is, we believe, 
singularly small in comparison with its extent ; or the tribute, 
considerable as it is, which India, in the shape of salaries, 
pensions, and dividends, pours into the national reservoir of 
wealth. And we have repudiated over and over again, witha 
strength of language which has offended many, the notion 
that we have a right to hold India at any cost; that we may, 
for the sake of sovereignty, maintain a chronic war with its 
population, or hand over the richest half of Southern Europe 
to a desolating barbarism. But when Mr. Lowe affirms that 
Britain as an Empire, as a Power with duties to be performed, 
and position to be maintained, and trade to be extended 
throughout the world, derives no advantage from the posses- 
sion of India, we can only tell him that he is talking 
nonsense. India does not strengthen us in Europe, but it 
makes us the one considerable European Power in Southern 
Asia—that is, all trading Asia—and in Eastern Africa. The 
moral result of holding India may be as bad as Mr. Francis 
Newman or the,Comtists think—and we reject their thought 
with energy, believing the work of self-restrained government, 
government not by will, but by law, the highest of educations 
—but of the material result there can be no doubt whatever. 
The possession of India, and that only, makes us from Alexandria 
to Pekin a first-class‘military Power. Britain, in Europe alittle 
though populous Republic, with a minute army and no free access 
to the Continent, is in Asia a mighty military monarchy, ruling 
an army which can conquer any other within reach, perpetually 
ready for war, and imposing merely by its existence respect for 
Europe upon half the population of the world. No race since the 
| beginning of time ever had or ever will have on the other side 
of the globe so mighty an ally, an ally with exhaustless re- 
sources in men, with sufficient resources in money, and with 
the very geographical position which a conqueror desiring to 
master a continent would select ; yet an ally who has no will of 
his own, who yields rather than requires subsidies, and who 
remains ever ready to do his superior’s bidding at his own 
expense. What would Mr. Lowe have in the way of an 
alliance, if that of India does not content him? One which costs 
us no soldiers? We do not believe that India costs us one 
man. Mr. Lowe’s whole argument upon this point rests upon 
a pure assumption. He says that Britain, relying as she 
does on voluntary enlistment, is weak in private soldiers, 
and evidently thinks that India is a drain upon her 
reservoir; that wanting India, Britain would have more 
available men for defence or for a war. We believe 
the exact contrary of this to be the fact. It would be true 
under a conscription, it is unfounded under voluntary enlist- 
ment. One-half of all the officers and more than one-half of 
all the men would never enter the Army at all, were it not for 
the temptations offered by Indian pay and Indian careers. It 
is India which makes the English system of voluntary enlist- 
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ment endurable in an Empire whose rulers receive once a 
month telegrams of danger arising in some quarter of the 
world, and enables us to keep a grand reserve available in ex- 
tremity, for which the people otherwise would refuse to pay. We 
are not, of course, defending the justice of this system. There 
are items, as we believe, in the military accounts between 
England and India which no English statesman, if they were 
once fully discussed in Parliament, would venture to defend— 
for instance, part of the garrison in these Islands, the dépéts 
of regiments in India, is paid for out of Indian revenue—but 
the advantage in all such cases is always with this country. 
{ndia, in fact, attracts men who otherwise would never enter 
the Service, inmumbers much greater than the extra mortality 
which service in India involves. We say nothing of India as 
a school for Generals, for we do not believe in it, holding that 
India relaxes alike discipline and painstaking among the Staff ; 
and nothing of the inconceivable stores of matériel which it 
enables us to accumulate at points seven thousand miles from 
Woolwich, for that is a mere saving in pecuniary outlay ; 
but we repeat that India gives Britain in Asia material 
advantages which are incalculable, and for which we pay 
nothing, except in that suspicion and hatred of Russia which 
have been begotten at least as much of misrepresentation as of 
the actual position. It is India, not England, who protects in 
Asia that mighty prestige which makes every trader safe in 
every port, though the war-ships may be two thousand 
miles away. 
All this is no reason for maintaining British rule in India 
for one hour after it has ceased to be beneficial to the world, 
or to the people who are found to pay for it, and who enjoy in 
return only a security which they themselves think colourless 
and wearisome; but it is a reason why a Liberal Cabinet 
Minister who believes in engineering and political economy 
should not assert, before an audience which remembers that he 
was once Secretary tothe Board of Control—and we must add, 
helped Lord Halifax to issue the most vivifying series of orders 
ever sent to India—that India is, on a narrow consideration of 
profit and loss,a burden tothe Empire. It is no more a burden 
than a left arm is, and except in one of two ways cannot, as 
we believe, become one. It may,as Mr. Lowe says, tempt some 
other Power to conquest. That is perfectly true, and if Germany 
had taken Pondicherry in 1870, would in all probability have 
happened ; but then that is the condition on which all property 
is held. India does not tempt to conquest half so much as 
London, nor is it, the limitations of the power of attack being 
considered, greatly more difficult to defend. And India may 
rise in insurrection, and after a terrible struggle, in which 
England would be much exhausted, might assert her freedom. 
That, no doubt, is a danger, but so far from being the most 
serious to which we are exposed, it is entirely surpassed by 
many others,—such, for example, as the risk of war with 
America. No effort that can reasonably be anticipated by 
responsible statesmen within the term to which they confine 
their outlook could be more serious than the one foiled in 
1857, and to provide for a future situation which may arise 
centuries hence is but a waste of power. India may be swept 
by a religious furore, or may produce a soldier of the highest 
genius and patriotism, or may resolve to try the experiment of 
passive resistance, placing its white rulers “ out of caste ;” but 
80 also may England adopt a conseription, or invent working 
balloons, or learn so to use electricity that it would destroy 
whole armies, yet could be employed effectively only by Euro- 
pean savans. It is useless to look so far ahead, and for the 
present—that is, for to-day and the next twenty years—the 
difficulty is not to retain India, but to govern it well. While 
the Peninsula remains acquiescent, the Queen must remain the 
greatest monarch in two continents besides her own. 
> har air in Paris is a little clearer, but it is not clear yet. 
The fear of a coup d'état which for some days dominated 
the situation may, we hope finally, but certainly for the pre- 
sent, be laid aside. It is doubtful whether the Marshal ever 





THE MARSHAL’S ALTERNATIVES. 


such attempt, and a coup d'état which would divide the Army 
and produce a civil war like those of Spain is a stroke from 
which the most unscrupulous General shrinks. Even the 
Bonapartists do not desire the temporary destruction of France. 
This danger has therefore been averted, and another, an 
effort to govern through endless dissolutions, is also out of 
the path of the Republicans. The Orleanists, though 
weak in the country, are strong in the Senate, and 
they have taken the alarm. They see that the struggle, 
if further embittered, may tend to the advantage of the Bena- 
partists, and they have no wish to see their chiefs in exile, all 
Parliamentary liberty destroyed, and they themselves driven 
from the capital and from power. They have some twenty seats 
in the Senate, where the regular Conservative majority is only 
ten, though the Dissolution was carried by double that 
‘number; and they have signified through their mouthpiece, the 
Soleil, and it is said, through their Princes also, that the Re- 
public must for the present be honestly maintained. Failing 
a coup détat, and a second Dissolution, the Marshal is, to all 
appearance, driven into a corner, and must either accept a 
Ministry from the Left or voluntarily resign his power. Every 
|kind of alternative is suggested to him, but every kind is in 
|its turn dismissed. Government with the old Ministry could 
not go on, for the Chamber would stop the supplies. Govern- 
ment through a Ministry of Business—the latest idea—could 
not go on, for the Chamber would dismiss it from power by a 
direct vote. And Government without a Ministry could not 
go on, for the officials would be too much afraid of the law 
to obey orders bearing no counter-signature. 

There is no visible read out of the difficulty, and yet we 
may be sure that the Marshal wil] be equally unwilling either 
to submit or to resign. If he submits, he must take his orders 
from a Ministry of the Left, must permit the dismissal of 
Prefects whose only fault in his eyes is devotion to himeelf, 
and must occupy for the remainder of his term a most irksome, 
and, as his friends will tell him, humiliating position. If, on 
the other hand, he resigns, he loses a position of immense .im- 
portance in Europe, and an adulation to which he has become 
accustomed, surrenders his friends as completely as if he sub- 
mitted, and acknowledges that his promise to hold on under 
all circumstances was given in ignorance and rashness, The 
situation must be allowed to be disagreeable for him, and he 
will, we may be sure, search most eagerly for any door of 
escape. The easiest is, perhaps, to ask something from the 
Senate which will be refused, and then declare that as both 
parties have deserted him, he yields to force majeure ; but there 
is another, which must, before all is ended, present itself to his 
mind. It has not presented itself yet, because it is not an 
idea which his habitual advisers would suggest ; but tortured 
as he must be by perplexities which he thinks involve his honeur, 
it may recur to his own mind yet, and excite something of hope- 
fulness and relief. It is open to Marshal MacMahon without re- 
signing, in the exercise of his full Constitutional powers, to invest 
his adversaries, now triumphant, with the power of selecting his 
successor. The Conservatives, when they made the Constitu- 
tion, were still in hopes that circumstances might allow them 
to transmute the Republic into a Monarchy, and they there- 
fore provided for a revision of the Constitution in 1880. But 
remembering that circumstances might be favourable still 
earlier—for example, the Comte de Chambord might die, and 
the legitimate King be willing to accept both the Tricolour 
and a Constitution—and that Marshal Mahon was not un- 
favourable to the historic Monarchy, they also provided that 
upon his demand the revision might take place in any previous 
Session. It is believed on good authority that if the Elections 
had given the Marshal only such a Chamber that in the two 
Houses sitting together he had a majority of one, he would 
have demanded the Revision, and pressed as he is now by un- 
endurable perplexities, at once legalist and soldier, anxious to 
keep within the law and yet to strike a stroke of some sort, 
he may fall back upon this device. There is nothing illegal 
and nothing humiliating in it. If the Convention decided that 
the Houses sitting together on the demand of a majority 
of either could dismiss the President, or that their power 











deliberately contemplated a step which could not result to the 
advantage either of himself or of the form of Monarehy which 
he is believed at heart to prefer, and his more unscrupulous 
admirers have satisfied themselves that their opportunity has 
not arrived. The Minister of War refused to lend himself to 
any such plan, General Ladmirault, who commands in Paris, 
was equally obstinate, and General Ducrot could not be 
brought to Paris without a previous change in the Ministry 


of election should commence the moment the Revising Act 
was passed, he would be out of power; but he would be out 
without breaking his pledges, or resigning, or ix 

anybody. He would have done his very utmost short of 
striking an illegal and impossible coup d'état to keep all his 
promises, and would have failed, as any one must fail, because 
the nation had resolved upon a change of Constitution. He 
would even have a logical position in making his demand, 





for War. The Army, in fact, is not ready as a body for any 





for his very best contention under the circumstances 
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is that the impasse is not his fault, and that the Con- 
stitution is unworkable. No doubt his friends would 
be annoyed, because a Revision now must be a Liberal 
Revision ; but their annoyance, if the alternative is resignation, 
might not seem to him well founded. Better Revision with 
himself as head of the Executive, and prepared, if the Liberals 
did anything monstrous—disallowed an Established Church 
fer instance in the Constitution, as the Americans did—to 
strike a coup d'etat, than to permit a Revision in 1880, with M. 
Grévy as President and M. Gambetta possibly Minister of 
the Interior. Moreover, with the demand for Revi- 
sion, the unknown is once more let loose legally in 
France. A flood of new questions, new disputes, new 
subjects of interest might pour over the land, in the 
midst of which the blunderings of five months, if not for- 
gotten, would seem to recede into the historic distance. 
The Radicals would have scope to do their very worst, while a 
Conservative was responsible for order, and the newly-cemented 
unity of men with so many points of difference would dis- 
appear like a dream. France would be in the crucible once 
more, and there is no telling in what shape she might 
ultimately emerge. The risk would be enormous, but not 
greater than the risk involved in a coup détat, while the act 
would be strictly legal, a matter of no mean importance to 
men who know that their heads, or what they value as much, 
their fortunes, might under certain circumstances be exacted 
as penalties for outstepping the law. And the risk to the 
Marshal, once resolved on resignation, would be nothing. At 
the very worst, he could only be silently extruded from power, 
without that voluntary action which, his friends say, he has 
learned to consider shameful. 

We do not see why either Conservatives or Liberals in 
France should object to the Marshal taking such a course. 
The former are without hope, unless in a coup d’état, which 
would in no way be prevented, and might be facilitated, by the 
Revision. The latter possess a majority, and though they may 
wish they had the Executive with them during the Re- 
vision debates, still are in no way bound to listen to 
the allurements of the Executive power. With the ex- 
ample of the past five months before them, they ought 
to be grateful for an opportunity of at once securing the 
strongest legal guarantees. We do not believe they would 
resist, but we do believe that their self-control would be taxed 
and tried as it has never been yet, even during the recent 
dangerous struggle. There are questions of principle involved 
in the construction of a Constitution which drive French 
Liberals nearly frantic, and render the defeated fractions 
almost incapable of anything but abstention. The most ex- 
treme propositions, such as the annual re-election of the Presi- 
dent, the abolition of the Senate, the prohibition of an Estab- 
lishment, and possibly even the extinction of the Presidency 
—which does not exist in Switzerland, and was avoided 
in France in the Constitution of 1795 which established 
the Directory——would be freely discussed, with results 
which might at any moment seriously increase the Con- 
servative minority. It would be necessary for M. Gam- 
betta and M. Grévy to exert all their influence to hold their 
followers together, and if the Clerical question were allowed to 
come up, even they might fail. It would be necessary to be 
moderate in the extreme, while providing final guarantees that 
an appeal to the nation should end every grave dispute, and 


this moderation would be required just after a desperate con-. 


flict had strained all men’s tempers to the very uttermost. The 
Liberals, with their majority, have no cause to fear Revision ; 
but nevertheless, the demand, if made, may create a confusion, 
the hope of which will be one among many reasons for 
preferring it. 





THE POSSIBLE TERMS OF PEACE. 


NE of the strangest features of the present situa- 
tion in the East is the inability of the European 
public to get rid of the belief that the result of the 
war will be trivial, that what has been must go on, 
that the quarrel between Turkey and civilisation will 
be settled by rubbishy little ameliorations in the ad- 
ministration of single provinces. We say it is strange, 
not because mankind is ever imaginative, but because this 
generation has been accustomed to great results from wars, 
has watched kingdoms growing like the prophet’s gourd, 
and has seen single battles—as, for example, Langensalza— 
destroy dynasties beside which that of Othman is parvenu 
and yulgar, Yet it is again reported that England is 











suggesting that “the Powers would drop the idea of inter. 
national control over the Christian Provinces demanded 
the Conference, if the Sultan, in return, were to pledge 
himself to the Powers to give to the three Provinces local 
and administrative autonomy, enabling the population to 
control the provincial authorities, and providing Courts of 
Arbitration in case of differences.” And this report has credence, 
That such a proposal may have been made is conceivable, 
though unlikely, for it is just the sort of suggestion which 
Lord Beaconsfield would make, with his tongue in his cheek, 
not with the object of securing peace, but of protecting 
Turkey to the extent of his power, but the notion that it 
should be accepted is almost grotesque. Russian statesmen 
went most unwillingly into this war, but being in, they are not 
likely to end it, except under compulsion, in a ridiculous com. 
promise, which would sow the seeds of a dozen future wars, 
They have not risked an Empire in order that the armed foe 
of civilisation should lose an epaulet, but that he should die, 
and be buried, and be no more heard of. A termination to 
the war which left a Turkish Sultan in Europe would 
be a result utterly inadequate to the effort made, and 
the risks undertaken, and the disturbance created in 
the march of human affairs. It may be necessary, in the 
absence of self-governing energy, to admit a poor solution, 
to establish a despotic Christian Prince on the Bosphorus 
as Emperor of European Turkey, and leave the peoples fede- 
rated under him to obtain gradually what freedom they 
could, but the very poorest solution would be incom- 
patible with the presence of Pashas in Europe. [If they 
stop, if they retain one vestige of authority, one pro- 
vince, or one city, the work will be left undone, and 
within ten years will have, amid much more dangerous 
disturbances—for Europe is just now keeping a ring—to be 
begun again. Of course, if the Turk can defend himself 
successfully, very little can be accomplished. If the Dey of 
Algiers had blown Lord Exmouth out of the water, Europe 
must perforce have tolerated the Corsairs until a new effort 
could be made ; but we are speaking of the possibility, or, as we 
deemit, the certainty that Europe will beat Asia. If that occurs, to 
talk of half-solutions and dreary little reforms such as the Con- 
ference proposed before war, is to throw away in pure reck- 
lessness the whole advantage resulting to the world from a 
cataclysm. Moses might as well have smitten the rock, and 
then commanded the people of Israel to drink only out of 
acorn-cups. The one compensation to come for this war is 
the freedom of Eastern Europe from Asiatic dominion, and 
any one who proposes, except under compulsion, a feebler 
solution is helping to retard the future of mankind. If there 
must be a Christian Sultan, an Englishman with a Russian wife, 
as Mr. Grant Duff preaches, and as they preached at Livadia 
before him, so be it. If partition alone is possible, let there 
be partition. The Greeks have waited long, and may wait a 
little longer, smilingly bearing the contempt barbarians always 
pour on their superiors. But at least the Pashas, the official 
Turks, the name of Turkey, must depart from the earth on 
which it has wrought such wrong. 

We trust the Russian statesmen, if they win, will understand 
that they risk more in doing little than in doing much. The less 
they do, the more the English will hate them. If they en- 
franchise single Provinces, the universal belief will be that they 
are only establishing new claims upon fresh vassals. If they 
leave the Porte in Constantinople, the Ambassadors of Europe 
will continue to struggle there against each other, and against 
them, as they havedone since the day of Sebastiani. If they leave 
a Pasha anywhere in Europe, he will have the aid of all Jews, 
all English Tories, and all worshippers of government by force. 
The best security they can give the world against sus- 
picions which they declare unjust is to enfranchise the 
whole Empire, and make it a strong Christian State, large 
enough, and populous enough, and well organised enough 
to have a policy, a life, and a history of its own. We 
should prefer that nation to be Greek, because the Greek 
has intellect ; but if they distrust the Greek, they have in 
Charles of Roumania a man whom the Hohenzollerns would 
guarantee, and who has made an army which every philo- 
Turk in Europe ridiculed as cowardly and useless, until it ap- 
peared upon the field. Then the ignorant laughter was ex- 
changed for bitter hatred. The Roumanian may be as useful to 
the Byzantine peninsula as the Piedmontese to the Italian. 
Or if the Roumanian people must be sacrificed to the 
wretched Magyar jealousy of their serfs, there is the 
English Prince whose son will be at once Coburg and 
Romanoff, In none of these three cases would England dread 
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a Russian vassal in Byzantium, for in England family ties are 
not believed to mean even so slight a bond between nations as 
they really are. Even partition, which left the Great Powers 
jealous of each other, would be less dreaded than the vassalage 
of petty new States, to be frightened by Russian threats or con- 
ciliated by Russian gold. The great policy will be far easier 
than the little one. Every great blow produces a certain rever- 
beration, but as Ozar Alexander by this time knows by experi- 
ence, it is easier to enfranchise a whole people than a caste, 
a race, or a single province. 





PROVINCIAL UNIVERSITIES. 


GOOD deal of discussion has arisen this week in relation to 
the aspiration of Owens College to become an independent 
University, and a very interesting letter in Wednesday's Times 
by Mr. H. J. Roby,—one of the small minority of Governors 
of Owens College who dissented from the proposal, and one 
whose long experience in educational matiers under the En- 
dowed Schools Commission gives his opinions an exceptional 
authority on matters of this kind,—raises the true issue in- 
yolved in it. Mr. Roby thinks that if the University of 
London does not at present meet the wants of those who 
study at such places as Owens College, Manchester, and who 
desire degrees as evidence of the training they have gone 
through, it must be through some remarkable defect in the 
present working of the University of London ; and accordingly 
he suggests the appointment of a Commission to inquire into 
the present working of the University of London, with a view 
to see what there may be in the present operation of its 
examining system which gives occasion to just objection in 
the local Colleges,—suggesting, for instance, that it might be 
possible for the various Colleges, with the approval of the 
University, themselves to suggest the books in which their 
students should be examined, so as to give the teachers in 
these Colleges a more practical influence over the curriculum 
than they at present have. 
Now, this is a very practical and important suggestion, 
though there will, undoubtedly, be great difficulties in carry- 
ing it out to the conclusion Mr. Roby points at. One of the 
first conditions of University honours at all events,—perhaps 
not so much of mere degrees, but even of mere degrees, so far as 
by arrangement into classes you give them some of the character 
of honours,—is real competition, and every teacher knows how 
great is the difficulty of comparing fairly the work of men who 
come up for examination on different subjects. But into de- 
tails of this kind we do not wish at present to go. We fully 
admit that the real difficulty of the University of London is its 
slender connection with the teaching bodies which supply it 
with so many of its examinees. On the one hand, those 
teaching bodies feel aggrieved that they are compelled to clip 
and cut their own experience as teachers to meet the Procrustean 
rules of a body which has not had their experience, and 
ignores all the lessons their experience has taught them ; on 
the other hand, it is not easy,—it is hardly possible,—for a 
University whose Executive resides in one place to be much 
governed by the views and wishes of men who reside some hun- 
dreds of miles away, and have neither the time nor the strength to 
devote to the task of at once influencing the University at one 
place, and teaching the candidates for University distinctions 
in another, Then, again, the wishes of different schools estab- 
lished at great distances from each other, and not in communica- 
tion with each other, are very different, and no University can 
satisfy the wants of one without ignoring the wishes of another. 
But all this shows the real difficulties of the case. In Oxford 
and Cambridge, the scholars who provide the University 
with its Executive live in close proximity with the various 
teaching staffs of the various Colleges. In their case, there- 
fore, the difficulty of establishing a real understanding between 
the teachers and the testers of the teaching, does not exist. 
The same may be said of Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aber- 
deen, and St. Andrews. The objection to some of the Scotch 
Universities is the objection which is now so powerfully urged 
against the granting of a University charter to Owens 
College, that there is hardly variety enough of scholarship 
and modes of thought among them to give sufficient 
Weight to the tests applied to the results of collegiate teach- 
ing. The danger is, that the teachers who, from any defect, 
however acquired, have failed to give to their pupils a 
particular element in the training characteristic of their 
subject, will also fail to discover and expose that defect, in 
Consequence of the teaching and the testing being too much 


|leaving the teaching and the testing in entirely | different 
hands, as happens where a local college teaches, and a 
London Board tests the teaching; but though decidedly 
(the more dangerous fault of the two, we quite admit 
that a complete divorce between the teaching and the 
| testing authority involves difficulties and defects of a 
| rery characteristic kind, and that it is extremely natural for a 
powerful and largely-attended College like Owens College, 
Manchester, to feel the defect keenly, and to aspire to 
a position of independence of so foreign a body as the 
University of London. Nor can we deny that the leading 
men in Owens College are alive to its own defective quali- 
fications for the position of an independent University, 
and are doing what is in their power to supply them, 
by their very thoughtful scheme for constituting the 
Executive of the new University which they wish to create. 
In the Memorial to the Privy Council developing their 
plans, they propose to place on the Executive body of 
the new University not merely representatives of Owens 
College, but one member nominated by the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Privy Council—i.e., by the head of the Education 
Department for the time being ; and what is more important, 
they propose to appoint Examiners to conduct, “ conjointly 
with the Professors and Lecturers of the College,” the 
examinations of the University, Examiners therefore who 
are obviously to be selected from outside the College, and 
not from members of its teaching staff. And the 
provisions of this kind might be strengthened. To our 
minds, it is not sufficient to have only one member of the 
Executive of the University appointed by authorities quite in- 
dependent of the College and its associations; and clearly it 
would be well to give such independent member or members 
a special veto on the nomination of the Examiners to be 
selected from outside. 

Passing by these details, however,—which though of the 
first importance as regards the special aspirations of 
Owens College, scarcely affect the general question which 
Mr. Roby has raised,—let us ask how far it is likely or 
even desirable that the great provincial teaching bodies 
should always remain content to send up their students to 
such an Examining Board as that provided by the London 
University for men who are desirous to have the solidity of 
their attainments tested, but who may have acquired those 
attainments just as they please, whether by private study, or 
by the aid of tutors, or at some of the great Collegiate 
institutions now so rapidly multiplying in tho provinces ? 
Now it seems to us, that as soon as any great provincial 
institution begins to be conscious of a really vivid academical 
life of its own, to acquire provincial fame, to bring up men 
who become eminent and of whom their Alma Mater is proud, 
and in a word, to be conscious of a certain genius loct, they 
will almost necessarily begin to revolt against the necessity of 
sending their men to be tested and examined by a completely 
foreign body, out of sympathy probably with their most 
vivid traditions, indifferent to their special methods of 
teaching, and yet, of course, carrying off a good deal 
of the credit which, in the case of a degree locally 
conferred, belongs to the institution that conferred it. 
Of course an Owens-College man who has taken a University 
of London degree is known subsequently, assuredly not less, pro- 
bably a good deal more, as a University of London man, than he 
is known as an Owens-College man; and it is not in human 
nature for a College conscious of a great d@al of power, and even 
of a genius of its own, to submit permanently to this loss of a 
credit duly earned. For it is undoubtedly true that had Aber- 
deen, St. Andrews, Edinburgh, and Glasgow been mere Colleges, 
compelled to go to some other central body for the degrees 
which would stamp their students as men of learning, 
though they might very well have had better educated alumni 
to boast of in consequence of such a necessity, they would 
certainly have had very much fewer of them. Their name and 
fame would not have been what they are, if they had had to 
divide with a central Board the credit of the University dis- 
tinctions which they have conferred, This, we say, is a matter 
of course, and a consequence of the most universal ten- 
dencies in human nature. And therefore, while we quite 
believe that unless the most careful guarantees be taken 
for the efficiency and independence of any new University 
that may be created, the creation would be mischievous, 
and consider that it would be far better for Owens 
College to remain simply a training institution for another 
generation, than to blossom prematurely into a Uni- 
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hold also that if these guarantees for independent scholarship 
can be adequately supplied, it is presumably both for its own 
interest and for the interests of culture generally, that its wish 
should be granted. What is really essential is that no new 
provincial University should be created without guarantees for 
a really high standard of scholarship of itsown. But we cannot 
believe that either in the interests of Oxford and Cambridge, 
or in the interests of the University of London, provincial 
institutions of high power and vitality should be repressed 
and deadened, only that the prestige of the older 
Universities should be kept up. As the love of educa- 
tion grows, there will be young men in all the more 
active and populous provinces of England who cannot afford 
to live at Oxford or Cambridge for two or three years, at a 
minimum expense of £120 per annum, and who yet will desire 
something like collegiate teaching and collegiate life, and 
who, when they have had it, will wish for a degree not only 
stamping them as educated men, but specially associated with 
the institution to which their loyalty is given. With 
the proper guarantees against abuse, we believe that it will 
really stimulate the love of the higher culture among 
the people that such facilities should be granted; and 
if it be so, all personal prepossessions in favour of the 
existing Universities should give way. No one can pretend for 
a moment that Scotland would be what it is, if the Scotch 
Colleges had been Colleges alone, without the power to grant 
degrees. And yet it is quite certain that in Scotland the 
power to grant degrees has, until quite recently, been used 
with very easy virtue indeed. Now, what is true obviously 
and in a high degree of the value of the Scotch Uni- 
versities to Scotch education, may certainly well be 
true of the value of a great provincial English University 
to the provincial education of Englana; and we are inclined 
to believe that it will be so if such institutions as Owens 
College grow up to real strength and prosperity, in one or two 
of the provinces of England, and demand an independent life 
of their own. Though areckless multiplication of Universities, 
such as was due to the very minute subdivision of Germany 
into small independent States, is mischievous, yet an artificial 
centralisation of the Academic system in a great and populous 
Kingdom like ours, with a very different type of educational 
genius in different parts of it, may be a blunder on the other side. 
What is really desirable is the maximum of stimulus to true 
culture; and sometimes, undoubtedly, that is not gained 
without sacrificing something of abstract perfection in the 
institutions by which it is to be fostered. But we think we 
see the time approaching when one or more Provincial Uni- 
versities may lend as much new stimulus to the higher educa- 
tion in England, as that multiplication has unquestionably 
lent to the higher education in Scotland, in Germany, and 
in the United States. 








DEAN STANLEY ON EDUCATION IN AFTER-LIFE. 

E wish the Dean of Westminster would take an oppor- 
tunity some day to add a supplement to the very eloquent 
address which he delivered last Saturday at Bristol on ‘‘ Educa- 
cation in After-life.’ It was an excellent address, a little 
discursive, perhaps, and overladen with pictorial effect, but still 
full of interest for any one who is competent to read it. The 
Dean scarcely omitted to mention one of the unconscious influ- 
ences through which fen may be educated in after-life,—the 
reading of great books, converse with keen intelligences, travel, 
the study of Art, and above all, the experience of life, which of 
all aids to education helps most, perhaps, to keep populations 
sane; and on each he had a pleasant ray of sunlight, or some- 
times moonlight, to throw. He delighted his audience worthily, 
and helped incidentally to dissipate the delusion which he is 
always attacking, that a clergyman cannot be a human 
being, with the vivid ideas and lively perceptions and vigorous 
intellectual powers of other men; but still his address wants a 
postscript, which we hope he will supply. He has told us all 
about the unconscious aids to education in after-life, but what is 
his opinion as to the best conscious aid, the wisest method of 
striving to acquire the instruction in which a grown man feels 
himself deficient? We are not talking of working-men 
just now, or even of self-made men, but of men who have 
had fair opportunities, and may even have used them, but 
want to ‘‘continue their education for themselves.” Of the 
thousands of young men who come out of our Universities, 
Colleges, or High Schools, a considerable proportion, more than 
is sometimes fancied, feel themselves ignorant, and would correct 


their ignorance, if only they knew how to set about the work 
. y work, 
Some would like to know something of modern politics, of which 
they feel themselves as ignorant as little children. Others, who 
find, greatly to their surprise, that there are literatures in the 
world as valuable as those of Greece and Rome, would gladly put 
themselves to some trouble to acquire one or two modern lan. 
guages,—to master German, and turn into an effective instrument 
of work their smattering of French. A great many would heartily 
like to know something positive of science, or of one science such 
as electricity; and more are tempted by intellectual hunger to 
acquaint themselves with modern literature. The number of 
women in this position is incalculable, and that of men is very 
far from few. The new generation, we mean the men of 
twenty-five, have a good many faults—mental bonelessnesg 
being perhaps the newest and the most visible—but their 
main fault certainly is neither self-conceit nor self 
tion. They are rather painfully aware of what they do 
not know, and disposed, many of them, in a half-languid, half. 
cynical way, to underrate their own acquirements. Suppose a 
young man of that sort inclined to learn in leisure hours, what ig 
the best way to set about it? The answer is not quite so easy ag 
people think, and is certainly not summed up in the one word,— 
“Read.” If the thing desired is a knowledge of literature, reading, 
of course, is the true line; but even then, the first necessity is to 
know what to read, and so avoid a waste of time and toil which, 
to men who can read, but are not omnivorous of books, is very 
serious. Nobody of authority ever answers that question. The 
careful reading in a couple of years of about a hundred volumes 
would give a young man a very fair idea of English modern 
literature, enough, at all events, to induce him to read more, 
and beget in him that habit of artistic reading which enables a 
practised hand to master a new book in a time which to the 
ordinary ‘‘ reader,” who wants a ‘‘ marker” and goes back con- 
stantly, seems physically impossible. But nobody offers such a list, 
and when it is extracted out of some competent friend, a hundred 
books are not so easy to get. The number of young men with 
ordinary allowances who think they may allow themselves a 
subscription to a solid library is much fewer than that of would-be 
students, and as all boys know, unless you have your books for 
yourself, study is hindered by a new and never-ending bother. 
Even then, some guidance is required, and some help, to prevent 
a wearisome waste of energy. The student, without trained help, 
is apt to study wastefully, to be conscious that he is travelling 
on, but travelling in a vacuum. Dean Stanley put this very well 
in his lecture, and with a care dictated by his consciousness that 
he was speaking in a city full of self-educating—we do not say 
self-educated—young men .— 

“A self-educated man was in some respects the better, in some 
respects the worse, for not having been trained during his early years 
in the regular routine, They had an illustration of both the better 
and the weaker side of self-education in the case of Mr. Buckle, the 
author of tho well-known ‘History of Civilisation.’ At the time of his 
greatest celebrity, he (the Dean) used to hear it remarked that no man 
who had been at a regular school or university could, on the one hand, 
have acquired such an enormous amount of multifarious knowledge 
and such a grasp of so many details; while, on the other hand, no one 
but a self-educated man, feeding his mind here and there, without sub- 
mission, without the usual traditions of common studies, could have 
fallen into so many paradoxes, so many negligences, and so many 
ignorances. It was enough to state that one fact, in order to put them 
on their guard against such dangers, and to make them feel, on the 
other hand, the advantages of self-education. Over the wide fields of 
knowledge it was theirs to wander. The facts they acquired would 
probably take a deeper hold on their minds by having been sought 
out by themselves, but not the less should they remember that 
there were qualifying and controlling influences derived from a more 
regular study which were of the greatest importance, and the absence 
of which they ought to take into account in judging of the more 
desultory and the moro independent researches which they might have 
to make. A deaf person, if he might use a familiar illustration, might 
acquire, and often had acquired, an amount of knowledge and a vigour 
of will, by the exclusion of all the wear-and-tear, of all the friction of 
| outward influences, which filled the atmosphere of those who had 
| the full possession of their senses; but nevertheless, a deaf person, in 
| order not to be misled in an extravagant estimate of his or her judg- 
| ment, or his or her pursuits, should always be reminded that he has 
| not the same means of correcting his conclusions that he would have if 

he were open to the sensible influence of the fibres of conversation, as 
| generally called, which floated about in the general atmosphere, but 
| which for him bad no existence. Self-education was very much open 
| to the advantages and disadvantages of deafness,—knowledge from 

some entrances quite shut out. Such knowledge came in, ocoupying 
| their minds more completely, but always needing to be reminded that 
| there was a surrounding vacuum.” 


That is quite true as regards the self-educated, and every young 


‘man, however carefully trained, who is studying anything of 
' which he knows nothing, is in the precise position of the self- 





educated. The obstacle is very great, and very often the remedy 
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is far to seek. There are very few available Professors for the 
grown-ups, and their services are often most imperfect. In 


London it is possible to attend “lectures” on almost any sub- 
ject, but out of London a young man of the class we speak of has 
either to make great exertions or fudge along as he best can, 
wasting time, temper, and his store of eagerness to learn. Take, 
for instance, the case of a language. A man can learn German 
by himself, but it is with a terrible expenditure of misapplied 
energy, and to get taught is not so easy as it looks. He probably 
does not like to join a class—‘‘ go to school again,” as he terms 
it~and if he reads with a Professor by himself, he must 

y 3s much as a class,—that is, a sum which he 
feels quite sensibly, often, if he engages a real teacher, 
half-a-guinea an hour. Even if he makes up his mind 
to that, trusting speedily to dispense with assistance, he finds, 
nine times out of ten, that the Professor is accustomed to 
lads, not men, and that he is being taught in a way which, as he 
instinctively feels, is a waste of his resources. One secret at 
least of good ‘‘ cramming,”—we mean that kind of ‘‘ cramming” 
which is not a sham, but a rapid method of education—is 
that the “‘crammer” knows that men and boys should be 
taught in a somewhat different way. Then comes the stress 
not upon the brain, but upon the will, the sort of necessity 
which most men and all women feel for some ‘‘ encouragement.” 
A boy learns, to speak frankly, because he is made to learn, anda 
man under the same compulsion learns much quicker. If he 
must know this or that to get his income, he soon learns it. 
But to learn without positive necessity or prospect of imme- 
diately applying the knowledge is like sitting down to write what 
nobody will ever read,—a draft upon any but the very strongest 
wills. If any of the excellent people who advise self-education 
doubt that, let them just try an easy experiment, that of translating 
half a page of any language they do not thoroughly know, and 
then writing down the translation. They will find that till they 
wrote it they had shirked half the difficulties, had, in their own 
racy dialect, ‘‘ jumped the sense” of the sentences. The man 
who by himself can compel himself to learn thoroughly, either 
wants the knowledge very much, or has a very resolute will ; and 
it is the average man, who ‘rather wants to know,” but ‘‘ cannot 
absorb himself in it,” whom we want to see helped. The study of 
a language, too, is the easiest of all forms of self-education. 
In trying to master a science, there is the further difficulty that 
you always believe you have learnt more than you have, for want 
of another’s knowledge to measure by. There is no end to the 
half-unconscious conceit of the amateur physicist, who wastes 
himself in thinking out points which a fifth-rate professional 
would tell him had béen settled years before. 

Now, what is the best method of acquiring knowledge for a 
young man thus situated,—positive knowledge, we mean, and not 
knowledge which comes into the mind, as it were, through the 
pores of the skin. You may read great books, and talk to fine 
intelligences, and study art, and travel, and acquire experience, 
and still you will not master German or the laws of electricity, 
and those and the like are the things we presume you want to 
know. This is the point on which experts like Dean Stanley, 
who has seen whole generations of educated ignoramuses, and 
probably fretted himself because he did not know something— 
say, Syriac or Armenian—which nevertheless he had not resolu- 
tion to attack, ought to give the world some enlightenment. The 
literature of advice about the education of the young is endless, 
boundless, a weariness to the eyes and a burden to the ears ; but 
the advice on the education of men is wonderfully little, and 
very poor of its kind, except when, as in the case of the Dean's 
lecture, the education assumed to be wanted is the general culti- 
vation of the intelligence. There are plenty of Pundits on that, 
and if they did not differ quite so much, there would be a very 
useful consensus of opinion about it, but there is a want of 
direct advice by authoritative persons as to the best methods of 
acquiring positive education in after-life. Are the men right 
who sit and “swat,” as the Rugby boys say, over the Russian 
language, for instance, till they know everything except the pro- 
nunciation ; orare the women right who form small classes and help 
one another along, with a sort of idea that bad Professors are 
better than none ; or is there some other course much better than 
these two? 





THE “CHURCH QUARTERLY” ON GEORGE ELIOT. 
; ee Church Quarterly Review is one conducted with both 

;' learning and taste, but its defect seems to us a conventional 
kind of Churchiness, due to an exceedingly confined experience of 
human nature, and a permanent habit of decorous, as distinguished 





from ethical thought. The most remarkable illustration of 
this is the paper in the current number on ‘ Romance of 
Modern Scepticism,” which, excepting a little parenthetical 
criticism of a page or two on Georges Sand, is almost wholly 
concerned with George Eliot. The paper is in some respects very 
ably written, for the introduction, on the unique effect of literary 
power in revealing to a writer the secret of his own strength,—a 
secret of which, as Swift, quoted by the reviewer, most justly 
says, men are apt to be no less unconscious,—generally, perhaps, 
much more unconscious—than they are of their own weaknesses, 
—weakness causing slips, and falls, and bruises, which necessarily 
tell their own tale of weak joints or unmanageable limbs,—could 
not have been written except by a man of some power 
of conception. But this makes the general character of the 
narrowness which runs through the criticism all the more remark- 
able. We say, without hesitation, that the critic has hardly any 
real insight into the author he is dealing with; that his point of 
view is not indeed too Christian,—far from it, for Christianity is a 
searching power which goes to the heart of motives, and which 
makes the hollowness of all purely conventional views painfully 
visible,—but too unconscious what Christian morality really 
means, to criticise George Eliot’s ethics with a shadow of success. 
Not, of course, that we regard George Eliot’s ethics as Christian, 
—they are as Christian as they can be from a point of view which 
is certainly not that of earnest spiritual faith,—but that we do 
hold them to have all the inwardness of Christian ethics, all 
the sincere desire to judge not by outward acts and conventional 
appearances, but by the quality of the interior motive and purpose, 
—in a word, to be always teaching us that it is that only which 
comes out of the heart that really defiles a man, and only that 
which comes out of the heart which can really purify him. We 
are perfectly aware that George Eliot has never, unless the ex- 
ception be in her last work, ‘‘ Daniel Deronda,”—which is a very 
doubtful exception, no doubt,—written even from the point of 
view of a convinced Theist. One of her first literary efforts,—to 
which the reviewer in the Church Quarterly makes no reference, 
—was the translation of Ludwig Feuerbach’s attempt to 
explain away both Theism and Christianity as the mere idle 
echo of human hopes ; and to the careful student of her books, 
that has appeared to be her own view, from the first of her 
great efforts up to the last, though in the last we saw or 
thought we saw a certain modification of tone on this 
head. It has been often a great puzzle to reconcile the 
profound sympathy with Christian ethics which George 
Eliot's works betray, with the complete absence of any- 
thing like Christian faith. In her first novel of all, Adam 
Bede, who is in essence at least a Secularist, is evidently 
meant to be the superior in all intellectual respects of Dinah, 
the sweet spiritual visionary, and to be her superior because 
he is so severely secularist. And from that book to her 
last no one could have found in George Eliot’s writings 
the least trace of real belief in a Power above man towards 
whom he ought to cultivate the attitude of spiritual affection. 
And yet in spite of this complete absence of faith, her tone 
has been the tone of one who attached infinitely more im- 
portance to humility, purity, and spotless sincerity than to the 
most utilitarian and beneficent of human virtues. In “ Daniel 
Deronda,” we held,—with some hesitation, we admit,—that there 
was some advance on this purely ethical Christianity of 
tone. Whatever Mordecai believed in as to human immor- 
tality, he clearly believed in some inspiring Power above man. 
And the overruling of Deronda’s life, so that in spite of his 
mother’s intention to withhold him from all Jewish associations, 
he is by that very means only made the more competent to guide 
the new school of faith in Jewish inspiration, looks like a con- 
viction in the author that an invisible Power higher than 
any human agent does shape human ends, rough-hew 
them how we will. At least if she does not recognise this over- 
ruling Power, it was a clear blunder in art as well as in moral 
sympathy, to make so much of the mysterious coincidence be- 
tween the purpose of Deronda’s grandfather and the catastrophe of 
the story, in spite of the mother’s deliberate effort to counteract 
her father’s purpose. We admit that to infer with any 
positiveness a theistic faith from such data as these would be 
absurd, but that they do show a certain change of tendency 
in that direction, such as John Stuart Mill's last essays show, 
when compared with his earlier writings, seems to us clear, 
We hold, then, to the opinion we expressed at the time, that 
‘‘ Daniel Deronda” is far the most genuinely religious in tone 
of George Eliot’s books, none of which, though indicating a 
deep sympathy with Christian ethics, had previously indi- 
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cated any sort of sympathy with a single article of Christian | 
faith. 

And now, what does the Church Quarterly reviewer say on | 
George Eliot? First, he finds a real deterioration in the tone of | 
her later books ; and next, he charges them with a definite intention | 
of running down marriage. Wecannot imagine two more groundless 
charges, or charges worse supported, and we can only believe that 
the writer's mind really worked in this way :—‘‘ It is very shock- 
ing that a writer who disbelieves Christianity. should be getting 
praise for ethical depth and pureness. It is impossible she can 
deserve it, and impossible that it should not injure Christianity 
that any of its best influences should be recognised in one who 
is not a Christian. 1t would, therefore, be a good work 
to detect the moral poison the critics have missed, which 
must be there,—so I'll set about and do it.’’ Of course, 
we do not imagine anything like conscious elaboration of 
such a train of thought in a cultivated and obviously perfectly 
sincere critic. But we do suspect very deeply that a profound 
prepossession against George Eliot’s ethics is the only key to the 
astounding criticisms we read in this paper. On the first charge 
we have said enough already, and will only add that whereas in 
George Eliot’s first novel, the picture of the religious feelings of 
Dinah and Seth is like Goethe's picture of a ‘ beautiful soul,’—that 
is, a study of lives involved in dreams with which that of the realist 
hero,—the worker who has no visions,—is meant to be contrasted, 
to the advantage of the latter,—in the last novel, the hero is chosen 
not only for his susceptibility to faith, but for the exceptional 
power this susceptibility gives him, and it is made the lever on which 
the whole regenerating power which he exercises works. 

Now as to the second charge. The Church Quarterly reviewer 
asserts, in so many words, that George Eliot’s ‘later novels 
show a deliberate purpose to set in an adverse light the relation 
of husband and wife, under the teaching of Christianity, and of 
the English law, as founded on that teaching.” A more base- 
less assertion was never made. We do not hesitate to affirm 
that no novelist of our day has done so much to make her 
readers attach an importance which we may almost call 
sacramental,—were it not inapplicable to one who does 
not believe in sacraments,—to marriage, as George Eliot. 
Such a charge might by possibility have been brought by 
& very severe critic against Mr. Trollope, who is always 
trying to show us how young men hover between two 
or three girls, all of whom they would be glad enough 
to marry, if only the others were away; or even against 
Mr. Hardy, who likes to show how very apt women’s minds are to 
overrule their affections, and to turn the question of marriage into 
a question of policy, rather than a question of their inner spiritual 
life. But the last novelist against whom we could have imagined 
such a charge would have been George Eliot. And how does the 
Church Quarterly reviewer prove his case? Why, he asserts 
that only the common-place people are made tolerably happy in 
marriage, like Celia in ‘‘ Middlemarch,” or Mrs. Gascoigne in 
‘¢ Daniel Deronda,” while the superior women are made unhappy, 
like Dorothea and Gwendolen. Further, he asserts that all the 
episode as to Grandcourt’s former mistress, Mrs. Glasher, is an 
attack on the sacredness of marriage; and worst of all, that 
Deronda’s relation to Gweridolen is one which offends a 
pure instinct, by the mixture in it of a sort of religious 
reverence with a mere personal fascination. ‘This is the sort of 
thing which goes on through many pages:—‘‘ The influence of 
attractive young men—intensely sympathising, whose expression 
of countenance is even in advance of their internal sentiment— 





upon unhappy wives, cannot be so described as to hold promise 
of good to the wife, or handled so as to satisfy our views of | 
social propriety.” That last word is, we suspect, the real key to 
the article. What the writer is really thinking of all through 
is not spiritual Christianity, but propriety. ‘‘ Is this proper ?” is | 
the real question besetting the writer’s mind,—not, “ Is this con- | 
ceived in the right spirit?” As a matter of fact, Deronda’s | 
relation to Gwendolen is so described as to hold out promise | 
of good to her, and mainly on account of the reserve, | 
the perfect reverence for her position, and the preoccupied 


episode of Mrs. Glasher, nothing more effective in the way of 


| moral warning could, to our mind, be imagined ; and certainly 


George Eliot meant to teach, and did teach by it, something a 
good deal higher than the lesson urged in some parts of the 
following passage :— 


“Now Gwendolen, on first being informed of this connection, and 
throughout, is made to rest her objection to fulfilling her promise to 


| Grandcourt, and subsequently her self-blame for having married him, 


simply on the ground of interfering with Mrs. Glasher’s rights: and the 
rights of Mrs. Glasher and her children are the question throughout; 
whereas, speaking strictly, under Christian teaching, there is no right 
at all on either side, but that of repenting in dust and ashes. The woman 
has no social rights, no rights as a citizen; for her children she forfeits 
them, as well as for herself. The state they are born into is one of shame 
and infinite disadvantage; but one entailed on them by their parents, 
and not by society. Their birth is a natural disqualification, just asa 
thousand other things are disqualifications interfering with the prospects 
of those suffering under them. It is a disqualification, however, which 
the author evidently desires to see done away ; a wish which she repre- 
sents as already gaining some ground in English society. She makes 
Sir Hugo, a respectable baronet, describe Mrs. Glasher to Deronda ‘ ag 
a sort of wife to Grandcourt for several years,’ adding that he has left 
his estate to her boy. ‘In my opinion,’ answers Deronda, ‘he did 
wrong when he married this wife (Gwendolen), not in leaving his 
estates to the son.—‘I say nothing,’ replies Sir Hugo, ‘ against his 
leaving the land to the lad.’ Yet surely the Sir Hugos of real life would 
see some harm if the landed property of England were to fall into the 
hands of such claimants.” 


Philistine morality could scarcely go further than this. When 
the reviewer says that a woman in the position of Mrs. Glasher 
has no rights at all, he ventures on an assertion a good deal more 
startling,—if it were not mere conventionalism,—than anything 
suggested by George Eliot. Does he mean that it was not wrong 
in Grandcourt to desert her and her children, and marry as his 
taste inclined him? If he does not, then what it was wrong in 
him to do, she had a right to object to his doing, and that is the 
only sense in which we can understand a right at all. But if 
the reviewer does mean that it was not wrong in Grandcourt and 
Gwendolen to leave the connection with Mrs. Glasher out of 
account, he means to say that a sin once committed can bring no 
consequences of duty after it; and a doctrine more utterly 
destructive of much of our spiritual life we can hardly conceive. 
The truth is that this reviewer stands altogether on too conven- 
tional a plane to enter into George Eliot’s ethics,—ethics which we 
by no means defend against the charge of involving far too little 
fixed law, and far too much fluid sentiment,—but of which no 
one can say that they stop, as the ethics of this reviewer often 
appear to do, in the plane of the proper and the conventional. We 
believe that George Eliot hasa higher conception of marriage than 
almost any novelist of the day, and shows it in her delineation in 
‘* Middlemarch ” of Dorothea’s unhappy blunder,—as well as in the 
beautiful picture of Mr. and Mrs. Garth’s relation to each other, 
which the reviewer entirely ignores. But the Church Quarterly 
reviewer went about to find a case against her, and of course a case, 
to his own satisfaction, he has found, though we venture to assert 
that the story of Grandcourt and Gwendolen will be read asa 
warning against selfish and sensual marriage by multitudes, 
who will never discern in it any wish to disparage the institution 
itself. 





ST. KATHARINE’S HOSPITAL, 

INECURES are not necessarily evil things, and for ourselves, 
we could only wish that England had a good many to be- 

stow upon those who have toiled long and ably for the general 
good, but whose labours have not yielded any considerable balance 
at their bankers’. The hard-worker might have an old-age sine- 
cure with general approval, but it would never be righteous to 
appropriate in his interests revenues which were held in trust for 
other and distinctly specified purposes. Still less would it be 
lawful and right to take a portion of goods which has been be- 
queathed for special and local interests in order to make comfort- 
able “‘ Jock, the laird’s brother,” who may have done nothing 
towards the welfare of the community, and of whom no future 
public service is expected. In the course of a morning’s 
walk in the Regent’s Park, the pedestrian will stumble on 


heart, which preserve him from anything like ardour of |® remarkable specimen of this kind of herresune He will 
sympathy. We deny altogether that the story is one which is | find there a church, & spacious master’s house, residences 
meant or calculated to promote such relations as that between for three ladies and three gentlemen, with accommodation 
Derondaand Gwendolen, between young men of highaimsin general | for the day education of some fifty or sixty boys and girls. And 
and fascinating women who are unhappily married. On the contrary, should he ask what this institution is, he might be not a little 
the author's sense of the danger of the position is clearly marked ; | surprised to learn that it represents the ancient ‘« Royal Hospital of 
and she takes great pains to show that the moral aid which | St. Katharine near the Tower ;” and that this, with the gift of £10 


Deronda gives to Gwendolen is given all but involuntarily on his | a year each, to forty pensioners, is all there is to show for an 


part, because no one else is even aware of her trials. As for the | annual income which was valued in 1865 at £7,000, and which it 
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is calculated may reach the yearly sum of £15,000. St. Katharine’s 
Hospital was founded by Queen Matilda in 1148, ‘for the glory 
of God, and the edification of the poor inhabitants living round the 
Tower of London.” It consisted of a master and three brethren 
in holy orders, who were daily to perform divine service ; of three 
gisters, who were specially to visit the sick in the neighbourhood ; 
of six poor scholars, and ten poor women ; while, by a later charter, 
considerable alms were to be given to the poor. 

With a church attached to it, the Hospital for nearly 700 years 
wrought great good among the seafaring and poor population 
round the Tower ; but in 1828, by an extraordinary turn of the 
Saint’s wheel, it was removed from the neighbourhood to make 
room for St. Katharine’s Docks, and it was planted in the 
Regent’s Park,—altogether the wrong place for it. In conse- 
quence of the death of the late master, her Majesty, who is 
patron of the Hospital, has been memorialised by the clergy and 
churchwardens of the East of London in behalf of the claims of 
the neighbourhood for the benefit of which the institution was 
originally founded. Her Majesty has graciously replied that, in 
accordance with precedent, she has called on the Lord Chan- 
cellor to frame rules for the future administration of St. 
Katharine’s, and we can only give expression to our earnest hope 
that the scheme to be ultimately adopted will give back to the 
East of London the funds of which it has been deprived, and 
where such valuable aid might be given either in assisting the 
Society for home nursing of the sick poor, in providing a higher 
middle-class education for both boys and girls, or in permanently 
augmenting the income of some of the livings the endowment of 
which is scandalously small. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
_—@—. 
THE INDIAN FAMINE. 
(To Tae EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—When the letters were written in India on which your 
article in the last copy of the Spectator that has reached us (that 
of August 25) was based, the prospects of Mysore were very dark 
indeed. But even then they were not so bad as to be incapable 
of exaggeration; and it was easy to see that correspondents 
who predicted that 3,500,000 people must perish had lost 
their heads. The south-west wind, which ordinarily brings 
a succession of steady showers from May to the end of August, 
had begun favourably with a heavy down-pour, but soon, 
though the breeze continued damp and strong, it ceased to bring 
rain. And itis on this rain that the agricultural prosperity of 
Mysore mainly depends. On the high, dry, and sloping lands, 
say, on four-fifths of the cultivated area, a crop called ragi 
(Eleusyne coracana) is sown in June and ripens in September ; 
and this is the staple food of the province, selling in ordinary 
years at about 40 1b. fora shilling. The crop was sown very 
favourably this June, but it soon began to wither when the rain 
ceased. The remaining one-fifth (approximately) of the cultivated 
area is irrigated, partly from channels led out of the river 
Cauvery, mainly from tanks. Mysore has long been famous for 
these tanks, and is said to possess about 37,000 of them. Where- 
ever there is adepression in the land, an embankment is thrown 
across it, with a waste-weir and a sluice; the water is held up 
above it, and below it a few acres of land are sown with rice or 
sugar-cane, and irrigated by means of the sluice. A few hundred 
yards lower down the depression comes another tank, and again 
another, increasing in size as they go on, till a “series” of tanks 
may consist of more than a hundred, all connected together, the 
outflow from the waste-weir of each being the chief feeder of the 
one below it, and the stream that issues from the waste-weir of 
the bottom one being a river. The tanks at the top of the series 
are mere ponds, those at the bottom are often small lakes, and 
the area irrigated by them is often very large. But they have no 
feeders which come from regions uninfluenced by the failure of 
rain ; they never contain more than a year’s supply of water, and 
though full in 1875, they were dry and empty in 1876, so that in 
that year the irrigated crop dependent on them totally failed. 
In 1877, things were better; a storm in March and the rain 
already referred to in June did partially fill the tanks, and enabled 
the wet cultivation dependent on them to go on. But unfortu- 
nately, these tanks have another defect, besides that already men- 
tioned, of running dry when most needed. The crops grown 
under them are not popular as food, and are chiefly grown for 
export. The Mysore people do not like rice; they can eat it 
when they get nothing else, but it has a tendency to bring on 


bowel-complaints ; what they want isragi. And here, too, they 
distinguish ; irrigated ragi (much of which is grown in Madras) 
is quite different from dry ragi—i.c., ragi grown in unirrigated 
lands—and is not nearly so popular or nutritious. 

The condition in July was, therefore, this:—The rains showed 
signs of failing, and the great ragi crop, which depends on the 
rains, was beginning to wither. If it should be altogether lost, 
the country would have to depend on the rice grown in the lands 
irrigated by the Cauvery and the tanks and on importation, and 
undoubtedly the case would be very bad indeed. But fortunately 
the worst anticipations were not to be realised. August brought 
a good deal of rain—not quite half the usual average, it is true, 
but still enough to keep the drooping plants alive—and ever 
since September 1 the ‘‘ Viceroy’s rain ” (so called from the way 
in which it has followed his course throughout his fortunate and 
successful tour) has been constant and abundant. So that at the 
time I write we have the rice and millet of the irrigated land 
coming into the market, and prices already easier in consequence ; 
we have what escaped of the early ragi crop, revived, but belated, 
and safe now to ripen in a short time ; we have a great breadth 
of land sown with a late ragi crop, which was put in in August, 
and will ripen in November or December, and which at present 
is in a most prosperous condition, though it will need rain in 
October and November to pull it through; we have the land in 
most favourable condition for sowing the winter dry crop of 
horse-grain, which ripens in February or March ; and the tanks 
full of water to irrigate the late rice with, which is sown about 
now, and harvested in March ; so that altogether the improvement 
in our prospects is very great, and as far as I can judge, the stress 
of the famine ought to be over in March. 

People cannot, however, live upon prospects, and until the new 
crops come in, the State has to provide such of them as require 
it with the means of subsistence. This is done in two ways,—by 
gratuitous relief in cooked food, and by relief works on which 
wages are paid. Of these two, the system of relief works has 
enormous advantages over the other system. It is the healthier 
and the more cheerful of the two; it gratifies the self-respect of 
the people, who feel that they are giving something in return for 
their wage ; and it leaves the country furnished with a supply of 
useful works, planned long ago by enthusiastic engineers, but put 
by through the “eternal want of pence,” or thrust aside by more 
imperious competitors. The great glory of Bombay has been— 
and I trust it will never be forgotten, as long as famine literature 
endures—the way in which she met and conquered her famine by 
the institution of large relief works, the completion of which 
leaves the Presidency permanently enriched. Mysore, on the 
other hand—it is hard to say why—took the contrary turn. 
Bombay, when matters were at the blackest, had about 210,000 
on relief works and 60,000 on gratuitous relief. Mysore, on the 
1st of September, had 50,000 on relief works and 230,000 on 
gratuitous relief. And even those 50,000 were not hardly any 
of them relief labourers. About half were under the Public 
Works Department, and its officers said, ‘‘ We are professional 
men, we are not relief officers,” and refused to move a step out 
of their groove to meet the famine, so that their labourers were 
the usual number and class of men who would be found at work 
in any year, and who, being paid at contract rates, were neces- 
sarily able-bodied. 

Nor were the works under the Civil officers much better; they, too, 
were based on estimates, so much earthwork, so many rupees ; and the 
man in chargesaw that he had to complete the work for the sanctioned 
amount, and that if he took on the weak and emaciated he wouldsoon 
outrun his estimate; so here, too, there was a tendency to hustle 
the feeble, the very people for whose benefit the work was started, 
away in favour of the strong labourer. Thus all real relief got 
concentrated into the “kitchens” or dining-places, at which 
a meal, or sometimes two meals, was given to all comers. ‘These 
institutions were no doubt of great use in saving life, and were 
managed in the most kindly and charitable manner, but they were 
not worked so as to be connected with and lead up to Relief 
Works, and you might see 3,000 people, many of them able-bodied, 
sit down to eat their meal, and go home when it was done, while 
a road or a tank close by languished with only ten or twenty 
labourers on it. Another mistake was that this relief did not go 
far enough ; many people had fallen into a state in which the meal 
was only sufficient to prolong, not to save life. The history of 
hundreds of such cases is shortly told. The pauper could come 
for a few days from his village, two or three miles off, eat his 
meal, and crawl back again. One day he would be overtaken by 


rain, and would get an attack of fever, and be unable to go; or he 





would arrive too late; after losing that day’s food, he had no 
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strength to come next day all that distance, but lay down by the 
roadside in a ditch, and the dogs were the first relief officers who | 
‘were aware of him. 
I have given this sketch, not in any spirit of fault-finding with | 
the past, but to show the nature and the effects of the changes 
brought about by Lord Lytton during his visit to Southern India. 


value of a day’s ration of food, with about a penny over to buy 
condiments ; the lower, or B scale, consisting of the same value 


for a ration, plus one farthing for condiments, i.¢., pepper, salt, 


spice, &c. The wage is arranged on a sliding scale; if food ig 
10 Ibs. for the rupee, then the ration costs so much ; if 12 Ibs., 
then so much. The labourers in Class 1 usually get the A scale of 


His first action was to show the Public Works Department that wage, and if they do not perform their task, can be reduced to the 
while he appreciated their esprit de corps and their high profes- | B scale ; those in class 2 are usually paid with the B scale, and 
sional efficiency, nobody could be allowed to hold aloof from the the wage is not reduced for non-performance of the task, ex- 
campaign against the common enemy. ‘“ In famine, as in war,” | cept after great patience, and when it is quite certain that it is 
to use his fine simile, all forces must be concentrated on the one not due to inability, but to idleness; then the farthing may be 
Object, victory; and the P. W. D. officer has been trans- | deducted. 

formed not only into a relief officer, but into the most important | When cooked food is given at a relief camp, it is subject to 
of all the classes of relief officers. The backbone of the famine | the two tests of (1) residence (2) labour. Every one who is fed 
policy is the institution of large relief works, under professional | in a relief camp must sleep there, and must work to the best of 
agency, and the first question was what works to take up. On his or her ability. At present it is necessary to feed many 
the one hand, there were several large irrigation schemes,— thousands of able-bodied people in this way, till schemes for 
tanks of the kind already described, or anicuts across rivers feed- | labour are organised ; but this is only a temporary necessity, and 
ing large channels. One of these indeed, the Mari Kanawe scheme, | before long these camps will become merely refuges for the old 
affectionately and familiarly known as ‘‘ Mary Conway,” has| and feeble, and even from them a little work, such as spinning, 
been the Lorelei of every one who has known the province since | carding cotton, or picking wool, and stone-breaking, will be 
Buchanan first visited it in 1800. Each chief engineer in turn | exacted. 

has been bewitched by her,—has sketched her, improved on her,; One word I wish to add, as to the orphans, of whom there are. 
estimated her, and laid her by. Now was her time, if ever, but; many. Where Government undertakes to do everything, it is 
alas! poor ‘‘ Mary” requires more skilled stone-work than unskilled hard to see how private charity can find any room to enter, but. 
labour, and what is worse, her. dwelling is feverish and far from | this one line it has clearly to itself,—it can aid the Missionary 
the parts where crowd the applicants for labour. As for the other | Societies to establish orphanages, where these poor children can 


tanks, none of them are big, and all are somewhat in disfavour be brought up as good citizens and as Christians, and I trust the 


now, for their treacherous failure in the time of need ; but many 
of them will be taken up. Their great competitor is the railway 
from Bangalore to Mysore, a line eighty-six miles long, and pass- 
ing through an undulating country, which offers any amount of 
work in cuttings and embankments. The main objection to this 
is that it cannot be finished by famine-labour, and its completion 
and stocking will be a heavy charge on the impoverished State. But 
it is a line of great value to the province, and will be of most 
value when the tanks fail most; indeed but for the railway to | 
Bangalore, it is hard to conceive how the famine could have been 
fought. It has therefore been decided to undertake it; 5,000 
famine-stricken people have already been put to work on part of 
it, and the line is being aligned and got ready, and will shortly 
employ from 20,000 to 30,000 people. As to the 5,000 who 
are now at work there, though they have hardly been employed | 
for more than a fortnight, the change in their appearance is 
already remarkable. None of them were able-bodied, and many 
were in an advanced stage of emaciation. The professional 
officers said of many of them, ‘Call that fellow a labourer? 





Societies themselves will rise to the height of their great oppor- 
tunity, and will rely on the liberality and sympathy with which 
the public are sure to meet their appeal.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C, A. Exxrort, 


September 28, 1877. Famine Commissioner in Mysore: 





MR. J. 8S. MILL ON IMMORTALITY. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sm,—I do not question Mr. Mill’s good-faith and high sense of 
honour, and certainly never meant to imply that in any instance 
he ever ‘‘ knowingly misled his readers.” On the other hand, your 
last week’s correspondent, Mr. Stanley Jevons, seems to be as 
little convinced as I am of his “scrupulous accurateness ” in the 
‘¢ Essays on Religion.” In reply to Mr. Malleson, I have only to 
say that when a writer speaks of “life after death” as “the in- 
dulgence of such a hope, in a region of imagination merely,” and 
for which ‘‘ there is no assurance whatever on the grounds of 
natural religion ” (and it is hardly necessary to say that Mr. Mil} 
admitted evidence on no other grounds), while at the same time- 


Why, he can’t lift a pickaxe!” Well, they could not lift a heavy | he admits the indulgence of such a hope as ‘ beneficial,” it is 
pickaxe, so we gave them a light one; they were treated con-| surely taking no unwarrantable liberty either with his words or 
siderately and kindly, they were not tasked above their strength ; | meaning to say that he regards the immortality of the soul as 
and now almost the whole of that gang are able-bodied labourers, | probably an illusion, but yet sufficiently valuable to retain on 
doing nearly a full day’s work, all cheerful, healthy, and con-| moral grounds. There can be no objection, however, to Mr. 
tented. Had they continued as they were, recipients of Malleson putting any interpretation he chooses on Mr. Mill’s 
gratuitous relief, fully half of them were marked for death. | utterances, as long as he allows, without cavil, the same liberty 
Civil relief works are also being carried on, on the same prin- to others. But whether he allows it or not, I repeat that to reject 
ciple, that the work is started not so much for the sake of the, the doctrine of immortality as a fact, and to accept it as a bene- 
work as for the sake of the labourer; and that the people we ficial fiction, seems to me to offer to the mind a more humiliating 
want to see on them are the emaciated and weakly, not the able-| and much less honest alternative than the most out-and-out 
bodied and stout. But still, no one is repulsed or sent empty atheism. To ask men to let go that part of their faith without 
away; every applicant for relief is provided either with labour or | which, 
food, labour if possible, if not, and till labour can be got, then . 
cooked food. We rely on three tests to protect us from the| 
danger of having crowds of people flocking on the work who do | #24 then to turn a _ ge that they may be a 
not really need relief :—(1.) The distance test,—i.e., that a man) retain it as a not discreditable sentiment, a highly respectable 
must work at a distance from his home, not so close that he can | — rs —— Ra money aon : — 
return to it every night. This entails a little discomfort, as he om ae Propess & Cosme we ait 
will not like the shelter of sheds on the work as much as his home. | ance of which were mor © degrading to reason, or more conducive 
(2.) The wage test ; he only receives a wage enough to provide | of that “mental malady from which Mr. Mill himself tells - 
him with a sustenance, not enough to support non-working | he suffered so much, and of which he found so faithful a descrip- 
members of the family out of; the whole family must therefore | 0 in the two lines of Coleridge :— 
come on the work, if they need relief. (3.) The labour test; " aan analane oon ~ tong 


for he is tasked according to his capacity of labouring,! : 
and has to perform that task. For this end the labourers are | It is not likely, however, that Mr. Malleson and I can agree om 


| the point. We probably approach Mr. Mill’s. philosophy from 





“ The pillared firmament is rottenness, 
And earth’s base built on stubble,” 


divided into three classes,—(1), those who are moderately able- 
bodied, and can do 75 per cent. of the task performed by a 
labourer in ordinary years; (2), the weakly and old, who can 
only do about half a full task; and (3), the “special cases,” 
young and middle-aged, adults who have been reduced to great 
emaciation, and are treated with liberality in order to feed them 
up, and enable them soon to become able-bodied. There are 
two scales of wage,—the higher, or A scale, consisting of the 


| opposite sides, he, no doubt, accepting the philosopher's enforce- 
|ment of that gospel according to Bentham in which he was so 
|inexorably trained, as the highest outcome of his life, while I 
| regard the man’s unconquerable scepticism towards his owD 
| rationalistic conclusions as the most valuable fact he has left 
| behind aim.—I am, Sir, &c., J. S. B. 





| * “ Autoblograpby,” p. 140. 
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LORD HARTINGTON IN SCOTLAND. 
[To THE Eprror OF THE “SPEOTATOR."] 

Srr,—Lord Hartington comes down to Scotland next week for a 
more important purpose than you seem to wot of. His errand is 
not merely, or principally, “‘to take up the freedom of Glas- 
gow,” which was voted to him the other day, in rather a scurvy 
fashion. Months ago he was asked, as the recognised leader of 
the Liberal party in the Commons House, to address meetings in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, which are intended to be representative 
gatherings of Scottish Liberalism. Their purpose is to celebrate 
¢he formation, east and west, north and south, of great Liberal 
Associations, designed to foster unity of action and to diffuse 
community of information, to be at once an ear-piece through 
which a knowledge may be derived of what is going on at head- 
quarters, and a mouth-piece through which the wishes and 
opinions prevalent in their several districts may be declared. 
Their birth is due to a sense of shame because of the facility 
with which the Tories were allowed at last election to repossess 
themselves of divers seats whence they had been triumphantly swept 
out, and to a conviction that these reverses were made possible 
only through the slack and haphazard character of the Liberal 
organisation ; for North of the Tweed, as elsewhere, it has been a 
characteristic vice of the party that they lack the firm discipline 
and orderly methods of their opponents. No doubt there are 
reasons inherent and congenital why Liberals never can be wrought 
toa like perfection of drill and absolute obedience to command with 
that which distinguishes the Tory side. No doubt there is like- 
wise some risk that these new Associations (the idea of which 
belongs to that rising young patrician, Lord Rosebery) may be led 
to attempt too much, so causing immediate mistrust and mischief, 
and preparing the way for their own final break-up. Yet if 
managed with a wise caution, they may prove of inestimable ser- 
vice in rallying, steadying, and directing local activities, as well 
as informing and maturing general counsel. At all events, ap- 
pealed to as he was, Lord Hartington could not, with any regard 
to the responsibilities of his position, shirk the task to which he 
was invited. That it will be one of the most arduous and deli- 
cate he has ever essayed is true, but I do not understand the 
alarm and anxiety which prompt your solemn warning and depre- 
cations. Like you, I should deem it a misfortune were the party 
to scramble into power with its present undeoided mind, 
vacant eyes, and stammering tongue. Like you—though no one 
can calculate the movements of a power so subtle and sym- 
pathetic, so elastic, intangible, and electric, as that of political 
opinion among a free people—I scarcely think the Marquis is the 
man to give forth such an utterance as will become a catching 
watchword, and will kindle an all-conquering enthusiasm on 
behalf of a distinct and acceptable programme. But I do think 
be may be credited with penetration and sagacity enough to say 
what will be useful as well as safe, what will compact and stimu- 
late the adherents of reform, while it will be worthy of his 
reputation as a man of robust and clear sense, though of nowise 
dazzling brilliancy.—I am, Sir, &c., R. G. 





COUNT MOLTKE. 
(To THE EprToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Str,—In your review (Oct. 20) of Moltke’s Letters on Turkey, 
you speak of “ the ludicrous mistakes made by English journalists, 
and even military writers and politicians, in regard to his best 
known work, that on the war in 1828-29.” Certainly some 
strange blunders have been made in this country, one of which I 
send you as a literary curiosity. In 1854 appeared a translation 
of Moltke’s work, published by John Murray. In the “ trans- 
lator’s preface” we are given the following remarkable informa- 
tion :—‘* Baron Moltke, who 1s now dead, was despatched to the 
Turkish army, by order of his own Sovereign, at the express 
request of Sultan Mahmoud, and served with it through the 
campaigns here described.” 

A certain amount of blundering, though not on the gigantic 
scale of the above extract, is excusable when the facts are by no 
means easily ascertained. I infer from your review that Moltke 
was not in Turkey before 1835, the date at which the letters begin. 
This agrees with what Moltke told a writer in “ Daheim ” in 1867. 
(1 have not seen the original article, but only a translation in the 
Leisure Hour for July 6, 1867.) Moltke informed this inter- 
viewer that he had spent four years in Turkey reorganising the 
Turkish Army, with the assistance of four Prussian comrades, 
Captains Lane, Miihlbach, Fischer, and Vincke (Olbendorf). 
Moltke further told of travels in Asia Minor, “ with Xenophon 





for his latest predecessor,” which journeys seem to have been 
taken shortly before the battle of Nissib (1839). But if Moltke 
knew nothing of Turkey till 1835, whence did he derive his very 
minute details of the war of 1828-29 ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. H. Quick. 

(Count Moltke’s book on the war in 1828-29 was written after 
his return from the East, and appeared in 1845, four years after 
his Letters on Turkey, which were first published anony- 
mously in 1841, with a preface by Carl Ritter. Count Moltke has 
been a Staff officer since 1832, and as such had access to all the 
confidential reports sent to the Prussian Generalstab of the events 
of 1828-29; and we know on the great authority of General Miiffling 
(‘Aus meinem Leben,” p. 254), that at that time the military 
councillors of King Frederick William III. were exceptionally 
well informed. ‘The circumstances under which Moltke and Berg 
gave their services to the Sultan in 1835 are described by Rosen, 
‘‘ Geschichte der Tiirkei,” Vol. I., 235 ; and a few pages farther on 
the same author relates how these officers were subsequently joined 
by Fischer, Miihlbach, and Vincke (Olbendorf). This historian, who 
had access to all the documents in the Foreign Office at Berlin 
concerning Turkish affairs between the years 1825-39, is far the 
best authority on this subject, and generally on the last years of 
the reign of Mahmoud II. The military reforms of that Sovereign 
have been described very ably and with great special knowledge 
by Bastelberger, ‘‘ Militiirische Reformen des Mahmud II.”—Ep. 
Spectator. -] 


MR. BALDWIN BROWN AND UNIVERSALISM. 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPEROCTATOR.”) 

Srr,—I much regret that Mr. Edward White, in expounding his 
own creed, has felt himself at liberty, quite uncalled, to offer an 
erroneous exposition of mine. He must know perfectly well, 
seeing that he has criticised at length the work in which the 
statements occur, that Iam not a Universalist, and that I hold 
very strongly convictions about the range of human freedom 
which are distinctly incompatible with the Universalist scheme. 
I believe, and I have endeavoured to prove from Scripture, that 
the redeeming mercy and love of God cannot for any human 
spirit be paralysed by the hand of death,—the restI leave with Him. 

Mr. White’s reference to the Congregational Union compels 
me in simple honesty to express my belief that it is not in con- 
sequence, but in epite of my views on this question, that my 
brethren have done me the honour to invite me to occupy the 
chair at its next meetings. So far from these views being 
popular, I entertain no doubt, though [ think that the current 
of thought sets in this direction, that if the Union were polled 
to-morrow the majority would disclaim them. But we feel—I 
think, wisely—that this is a subject on which brethren may differ, 
and yet dwell and work together in the closest fellowship, in unity. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Brixton Hill, October 81. 





J. BALDwiIn Brown. 








POETRY. 


oe 
ADRIFT. 
Drtrt, let it drift; the cords are snapped that curbed it ; 
The rigid anchor holds that bark no more ; 
Th’ impatient sails whose fluttering so disturbed it 
No longer flap beside the sombre shore. 
Out of the haven, 'thwart the roadstead gleaming, 
Beyond the far bright offing hath it passed ; 
Still-of some golden goal a-dreaming, dreaming, 
O’er the wide deep that light bark drifts at last. 


Let it drift on, nor blast nor billow checking ; 
No whirlpool to engulf, no rock to break ; 

The sea a mirror smooth for its bedecking, 
The sky a blue pavilion for its sake. 

On let it drift, the laughing mermaids weaving 
Fantastic rings its devious course around ; 

And the gay syrens mocking its believing 
With sweet, delusive ecstacies of sound. 


Yet bright skies change ; Hope's refluent tides run widely, 
And Fortune wrecks great wonders with her wand. 

So on some wintry eve, while I am idly 
Counting the dusk waves on the sombre strand, 

Haply before me from the offing shaded 
A helmless bark shall drift in shattered state, 

Its golden name, ‘ The Mary,’ blurred and faded, 


Tangle and bitter brine its only freight. J.8. D. 
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BOOKS. 


—_— }—— 
MISS CHARLOTTE WILLIAMS-WYNN.* 


Tue kind of pleasure which this volume of letters gives us is very 
much akin to that of a fine piece of sculpture. There is no par- 
ticular ‘‘ purpose ” contained in the book. Miss Wynn had no 
predominant object in life. She was not a poet, nor a meta- 
physician, nor an artist, nora devotee. But her character was so 
finely-balanced, her refinement so perfect and yet so little of an 
adventitious quality,—indeed, it was a mere natural exhibition of 
the fine grain of her womanly strength and simplicity—her insight 
80 keen, her humour, though grave, so genuine, her interest in the 
higher political issues so unaffected, her courage so high, and her 
piety at once so deep and full of charity, that the book never 
palls for a moment, while there is a much greater variety of lights 
and shades, of course, to interest the reader than there could 
be in any piece of sculptured marble, however fine the hand which 
chiselled it. 

Charlotte Williams-Wynn was the eldest daughter of the Right 
Hon. Watkin Williams-Wynn. She was born in 1807, and died 
in 1869, her mature life covering, therefore, almost all the great 
political events in the history of this country between the two 
Reform Bills of 1832 and 1867. ‘The memorials of this volume, 
however, do not begin sooner than the year 1839, and touch at 
first rather the religious than the political interests of the day, 
though in later years Miss Wynn's mind was far too powerful and 
active not to busy itself with the larger political issues as well. 
Hers, though a thoroughly feminine, was not a dependent nature. 
One sees in almost every letter the evidence of a calm and clear 
intellect, which could not surrender up its judgments to any 
mind, however. powerful, and of a somewhat solitary though 
most tender nature, which almost recoiled from anything like 
fusion with the nature of another. In a most characteristic pas- 
sage written in her journal in 1846, when she was thirty-nine 
years old, Miss Wynn says :— 

‘*Women are born wives, just as men are born artists, musicians, 
poets. This I see, and the non-perception of this truth is the cause of 
half the uncomfortable marriages you meet with. But men and women 
will not content themselves with doing that which they can do, that for 
which they came into the world. Everybody is to do the same thing, 
or to set up at least for doing it. All are to speak German, all are to 
sing, all are to be wives! and it is quite as much of an accomplishment 
to be a wife as to be an artist. If we could but realise our individuality 
more distinctly, we should not commit these errors. I should like to 
have the capabilities of making a wife, just as I should like to have the 
gpa of singing in church, but the talent for both has been denied me. 

fy neighbour perhaps will possess both these talents, but have none 
for philosophy, and so it goes on; and if we would satisfy ourselves 
with reverencing our neighbours, and not trying to imitate them, we 
should all be of much more use to each other. NowI really do reverence 
& wife, and never am with one without shivering for her. I wonder at 
their high spirits and their humility combined, at the way in which 
they can throw off their burden of dependence and pick it up again in 
an instant.” 
That passage strikes the key-note of Miss Wynn’s character, but 
it is the key-note of a character eminently feminine for all that, 
and not feminine merely in the bare sense in which one is bound to 
pronounce all women feminine where one does not wish to impute 
to them a species of incompatibility between their mind and their 
condition in life. You see women who are before all things mothers, 
women who are before all things wives, women who are before all 
things daughters, and women who are before all things sisters, 
besides the women who were apparently intended for a more 
enterprising lot than any of these. Miss Wynn, so far as we can 
describe her by a relation to others at all, belonged to the class of 
sisters. She was essentially sisterly in the character of her tender- 
ness, but her mind was so active and independent, that throughout 
the story of her thoughts and interests the reader gives at least as 
much attention to her judgment as he does to her impressions, 
though he never feels for a moment that she was the kind of 
woman who needed a larger sphere and a more independent 
career to satisfy her inward cravings. Thus we learn very early 
how, though her very life was rooted in her Christian faith, she 
detested that chase of heresy into which so many religious women 
enter with a sort of factitious zeal. She writes as early as October, 
1841 :—‘* I am beginning to be tired of the very name of ortho- 
doxy. Iam convinced there are a set of men in the world who 
answer to that race of dogs who hunt truffles. It is quite curious 
to see how, in a wood, one of them will rush at once to some 
particular tree, and hunt out the truffles that are to be found in 
the ground underneath it; and equally astonishing is it to see 





* Memorials of Charlotte Williams-Wynn. Edited by her Sister. With a Portrait. 
London: Longmans. 


how these men are always sniffing and picking at some hidder 
heresy in a book, which common eyes and readers never discover ; 
and like the dogs, too, they trouble themselves with nothing but 
the heresy, and look neither to the right nor to the left. They 
are made to perform that one duty, and they do it.” 

A certain sedate self-control and lucidity of mind were also of 
the essence of Miss Wynn. Thus, while still young, she writes. 
most characteristically as follows, after speaking of one who had 
always desired to die suddenly, and whose death was as sudden 
as she had wished :— 

“TI am astonished that the wish to die suddenly without being aware 








of it isso common aene. Surely it isa singular desire? Mine would 
be the exact contrary. I should like to die leisurely, and not to do 
that which can be done but once in a hurry. I would not pass away 
unconsciously, but rather with all my powers unquenched, to see it 
approaching. To be allowed to intend to die seems to me the most 
enviable departure, not the being struck down like a withered tree. I 
think it is wrong to lay too great a stress upon a longing for death 
being a certain proof of a good life and of a Christian state of mind. It 
is a pity that the tone from the pulpit is invariably that men dread 
death, for I do not believe that it is true. You may have an intellectual 
desire to die, or rather a longing prompted by the intellect, merely the 
natural result of the limits and shadows by which it is here confined, 
Is this meritorious? The same spirit that makes the child, after 
admiring the toy, desire to pull it to bits in order to discover how it is. 
put together, accompanies us through life; and after wondering at the 
machinery around one, and spending many a year in vainly trying to 
find out why and how it acts, is it astonishing that we long at last to 
get into the engine-room ?” 

And Miss Wynn, too, had her wish, looking forward for three years 
with perfect calmness to death as in the near future, and dying atlast 
easily and happily, without excitement, with a mind quite free to 
notice all that was noticeable around her, and yet a soul hidden, 
if ever a human soul were, ‘‘ with Christ in God.” And to this 
complete self-possession and equanimity of soul, Miss Wynn added 
a fine though in no sensea buoyant humour. Take this admirable 
criticism, for instance, on public funerals, written after going to 
see the Duke of Wellington lie in state :—‘‘ The curious silence 
and enthusiasm of the crowd interested me most, for the sight 
itself gave me little satisfaction. I could not help regretting 
that the person to whom it would have given most pleasure could 
not behold it,—the poor old Duke himself! In the course of 
the next hundred years, if we still keep up a practice so irrational 





and pagan as a public funeral of the sort, we shall at least, I 
think, on the greatest possible amount of happiness principle, 
take care it shall take place in the lifetime of the man it 
is to honour. For after all, he is the only one who 
is flattered and pleased by such an exhibition.” Or take this, 
as descriptive of the manner in which the ‘‘Catholicity” of 
the English Church is held in reserve by Anglicans, as a kind of 
deus ex machina to answer a certain class of objections, though 
usually that Catholicity is so difficult to describe, and so incon-- 
venient, that little is said about it :—‘‘ Our English Church stands 
very much in the position I see a hen does. It has two legs, but 
keeps one generally in reserve. The reserved leg of the English 
Church is its Catholicity ; it brings it forward as little as pos- 
sible. That leg is in its way, and it stands as well without it. 
When attacked, however, down it goes, and then half the world 
cannot make out the difference between Romanism and Catholi- 
cism, and the other half will not; and so, as soon as possible, up 
goes the awkward leg again, to be cherished and kept warm in 
the bosom of the Church, but not to reappear till the whole body 
is again attacked.” Again, when Miss Wynn is in Paris, with how 
delicate and yet gentle an irony,—an irony withouta spark of malice 
in it,—she sketches the touch of frivolity—both temporal and 
spiritual—about the society in which she moved :— 

“The visit I paid with Madame de Rauzan to Madame La Croix was 
too dull. I was really ashamed of assisting at anything so absurd. 
Very like the précieuses ridicules. Madame La Oroix, who is sentimental, 
and talks with esprit, gave us a monologue on the way the soul reveals 
itself before certain natures, as certain flowers to the sun—Madame de 
Rauzan, of course, being the sun. The compliments between the two 
were incessant ; and the whole thing reminded one of two milliners try- 
ing to act fine ladies on the stage; so I went away after an hour, with 
no wish to return. Lady Elgin is very good-natured to me, and hopes 
to convert me to the purified Catholic faith ; and so sends the preachers 
tome. I find it much more exciting to have one’s soul looked after 
than one’s body, but it is a funny contrast, at the same time to have the 
Dsse. de Rauzan fidgetting about a bonnet and a cap to shorten the 
length of my face, and Lady Elgin that I should talk to the Abbé 
Massiot, and Mr. Carré who is so clever.” 

In another page she describes the society of the salons as wearying 
from its ‘‘ heavy lightness.” ‘‘'They evidently feel they must not 
dwell onany subject, and yet being naturally engrossed by the topics 
of the day, you almost see the struggle they are making to end with 
their little epigram, and fly off to something else. In short, itisa 





long persiflage, and I am not used to it, and cannot endure it.” 
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Further, though Miss Wynn is not often a_ vivid 
describer of external nature, there comes in here and there 
so clear a proof of her inward delight in natural beauty and 
her true eye for its charms, that the narrative of thoughts 
js as much relieved by it as a beautiful room is by a 
p of a distant vista. For instance:—‘*I would that 
ss could have seen the sun setting last night. Just before he 
sank behind a grove of dark pines, his beams fell on a sloping 
bank covered with primroses, and the poor little flowers seemed 
quite oppressed under the exceeding glory that had fallen upon 
them—they drooped their heads, and closed their leaves as if 
dazzled by the glow of amber light. In a few minutes their tor- 
mentor disappeared, and as the long dark shadows of the pines 
fell on them, they looked up quite refreshed and young again. 
I am obliged to put a restraint on myself, or I should fill my 
letter with histories of grass and trees, shadows and sunshine.” 
Miss Wynn, like many persons of strong affections, who, from 
natural reserve, are hardly able to pour out their feelings to even 
their most intimate friends, was one of the increasing number of 
those who have quite a special devotion to dogs, and the account 
of her feelings on losing ‘ Mohr’ is as touching as almost anything 


in the book :— 
“T am staying here téte-a-téte with a dear aunt, while my sister is 
paying a visit in Ireland. We see no one, hear no news, so I have 
nothing to write about except the Welsh mountains, which I admire 
more than ever. The quiet lazy life is doing me good, for I was worn 
with the long stay in London, and just before I came away I had the 
sorrow of losing my poor dog. One evening he was brought home with 
his leg broken, and se injured by a horse having trodden on him, that, 
after watching him two days and two nights, I had to end his life of 
love to me by prussic acid. It seemed an ill return for the twelve years 
that he had cheered and comforted me; but they told me that he would 
suffer so terribly, that my selfish longings to keep him had to give way. 
How solitary I feel without him no one can guess, and most would 
laugh at the idea of so caring for what they call a brute animal. I learnt 
from him more practical lessons of trust, of love and obedience to my 
Master than I ever got from any ap You will not despise me for 
all this; indeed, if you do, can’t help it! However, that 
phase of my life is over...... [From MS. book.] I have been 
sorrowing sadly for Mohr; and one may sorrow, so long as it 
is ‘after a godly sort.’ It is very well for people to say ‘only 
a dog; but if that dog has been a comfort, and done you 
good, its loss is likely to ba as keenly felt as if it were your 
“great-uncle.” Mohr has made me better. How often has his love to 
me made me feel my own coldness and ingratitude to God! Such was the 
love I ought to give—that entire dependence, that complete content, if 
allowed simply to be in my presence. He was an abiding sermon—a 
living and a breathing one. As long as an effect is produced, it matters 
little by what means it takes place; and if from my dog I learned the 
real feeling of that passage, ‘ Though Thou smitest me, yet will I trust 
in Thee,’ I am grateful for it.” 
That reminds one curiously of Cowper's lines on his dog Beau’s 
fidelity to him, and eagerness to interpret his every wish; and 
indeed it would have been well for Cowper if, on far more 
important matters, he had been cast with such religious teachers, 
and had fallen into so spiritual and yet natural a school of faith, 
as Miss Wynn. Shrewd as she was in politics, thoughtful in 
theology, keen in her social criticisms, delicate in her natural 
tastes, there is yet nothing in this book that will take the reader 
so much as its profound and perfect spiritual trust,—the depth of 
which strikes you the more that there is no strain in it, no excite- 
ment, no detachment from the natural interests around her, 
nothing but deep and thankful spiritual rest. She does not 
yearn to go to ‘“‘ where beyond these voices there is peace,” but 
she no sooner realises that she is really going there, than the 
thought fills her with serenity; and we can almost see the full 
content in her face as she writes down her latest feelings, while 
her sister is lying dead, and she herself is still uncertain whether it 
may be months or even a year,—though it was but five days,— 
before she shall follow her. From beginning to end of this 
fascinating volume we see the same mind in a great variety of 
lights and attitudes, but all simple, all natural, and all those of a 
woman of no common culture of mind and no common depth 
of faith. Her theology was the theology of Frederick Maurice, 
whose pupil and intimate friend she was ; and it would be hard 
to find any life in which a nobler theology brought forth the 
fruit of a more perfect trust. 

Should this book reach a second edition, which we fully expect, 
it would be well to rectify one or two errors of date. A letter, 
dated “‘ Fast-day, Indian Mutiny,” is placed amongst the letters 
of February, 1856, though the Indian Mutiny was not heard of in 
this country till July, 1857; and a letter on the funeral of Lord 


THE BROTHERS OF FREDERICK THE GREAT.* 


Lrrerary activity in Germany has been largely directed of late 
to disinterring historical records out of public and family archives. 
The mass of documents thus being heaped up acquires dimensions 
that may well dismay the future historian. Amongst the most 
recent contributions, is a volume of letters from Frederick the 
Great's brothers. The collection affords no striking revelations, 
but bespeaks the interest due to vivid illustration of a re- 
markable period, and of men who had a share in its doings. In 
this instance, indeed, the letters given derive almost as much 
interest from the peculiarities of the persons addressed (though 
of no conspicuous fame) as of those by whom they were 
written. The recipients of the correspondence were in 
many respects of characteristic, and in some points of de- 
cidedly eccentric, natures. ‘They were types of a fibre that mate- 
rially conduced to the shape into which political problems settled 
themselves in Prussia, and yet they were marked by individual 
oddities that produced enduring impressions on those with 
whom they came into personal contact. The Henckel-Donners- 
marcks rank in the front line of aristocratic families 
constituting the picked bodyguard of the Prussian monarchy. 
Their name is emblazoned on the roll of those identified with the 
Prussian State by high places at Court and in the royal house- 
hold. Yet this close connection with the Hohenzollern personne? 
springs from no ancient alliances, but from relationship con- 
sequent on the conquest from Austria by Frederick the Great of 
Silesia. This conquest, however, and still more the effective annexa- 
tion and rapid fusion with the Prussian monarchy of the newly- 
won province were mainly facilitated by the sympathetic action of a 
stern and irrepressible element, that smarted under wrongs 
done it by Austrian rule, and saw in the victor’s sword the 
instrument of liberation from cruel persecution. That element. 
was a stubborn Lutheran belief, that defied in its undying 
vigour all the ruthless power of fanatical oppression. It 
was this religious emancipation of a long-suffering body of 
Protestants from as relentless a thraldom as ever weighed on 
any community, which wrought the almost instantaneous assimi- 
lation of Silesia with the Prussian Crown. Of the nature of 
this thraldom, of the degree to which family rights and 
ancestral privileges were grossly violated by a reckless spirit 


of armed propagandism, the history of the Henckel-Don- 


nersmarcks affords telling example. Like many noble Silesian 


families they embraced at the Reformation the Lutheran 
faith, and during generations manfully stood by it. 
conformity with the customary tenures of those times, the house 


Io 


was invested with entailed fiefs, and especially with certain 


seignorial jurisdictions, which in this instance, as confirmed by 
ancient charters, devolved always on the eldest member of the 


house, and not by lineal descent from father to son. This 


long-established mode of succession in the Henckel-Donnersmarck 
family was wantonly set aside in 1699 by the Emperor Leopold, 
with the declared purpose of coercing the tenant of family 
honours into profession of the Catholic faith. 
there happened to be two brothers, the Counts Leo Ferdi- 
nand and Charles Maximilian, of whom the former, as senior, 
enjoyed the seignorial jurisdiction, which on his demise should 
have passed to Charles 
Protestant, Leo had married a Catholic, and left behind 
him two infant children. 
put under guardians of his nomination, and caused to be 
brought up in the Catholic persuasion. 
staunch Lutheran uncle protest against a proceeding so contrary 
to hereditary sentiment. 
replied to by a yet more flagrant outrage. 
cancelled the ancestral privileges of the Donnersmarck house— 
created new family rights on a novel basis—and declared the 
prerogative of its seignorial jurisdiction to be thenceforth 
inseparable from profession of the Catholic faith. 
through forcible abduction of Count Leo's children, by 
arbitrary exercise of 
effected in the olden Protestant lineage. 
Charles Maximilian 
perial resentment, but despite unceasing appeals, was wholly 
unable to get justice done him. 
perial authorities went the length of seeking to exact an act of 
homage to the Catholic line, as the feudal superior, when his son, 
Count Leo Maximilian, under solemn protest reserving all titles 


At that time 
Maximilian. Though himself a 
These the Emperor arbitrarily 
Emphatically did the 


His energetic remonstrances were 
An Imperial patent 


Thus 
Imperial authority, a schism was 
The stout-hearted 
indignantly braved the storm of Im- 


After his death, the Im- 





Palmerston is dated November 3, 1866, and placed amongst the 
letters of that year, instead of those of the year preceding. 


Friedrichs 
von Leo Amadeus, Graf Henckel-Donnersmarck. 
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and claims, abandoned his home and lived on an estate belonging, 
in another part of the country, to his wife, until on advent of the 
Protestant deliverer (Maria Theresa’s wicked man) he was re- 
stored to the family honours, and after having done fealty to 
King Frederick, himself received the homage of the Donners- 
marck vassals, in the old family fief of Beuthen. This tale of 
individual wrongs epitomises political forces of far-reaching 
consequences, and exemplifies causes which have powerfully 
contributed to help on the progress of Prussian power in 
Germany. The three sons of Count Leo Maximilian at once 
entered the Prussian army, and fought with the fire of religious 
animosity against the State from which they had received so 
much ill-usage. 

It is to one of these sons, Victor Amadeus, that a large por- 
tion of the letters in this volume are addressed, his correspondents 
being Frederick the Great’s three brothers, The remainder were 
written by the same to his widow, a lady of very remarkable 
energy, but of decidedly eccentric character. In the course 
of a protracted life (she died as late as 1843 in Weimar, aged 87), 
the Countess passed through many trials, and was thrown into 
many situations of difficulty, but at all times she exhibited an 
extraordinary vigour and quite masculine resolution. Many 
stories are still afloat as to her odd sayings and doings amongst 
the survivors from her latter period in Weimar. She was em- 
phatically a strong-willed and despotic lady, who would have her 
Own way, particularly at home; but she was also full of a wild 
humour, and withal possessed of ascholarship at no time common 
amongst ladies of aristocratic birth, and particularly uncommon in 
those days. The Countess Donnersmarck, orasshe was calledin Wei- 
mar, the old Excellency (Duke Charles Augustus punned thereon by 
nicknaming her the Hexcellency, Hexe being the German for witch) 
loved to read the Classics in the original, her other favourite re- 
creations being to blow the French horn and to play the fiddle. 
On the shortest day in the year it was her invariable wont to illu- 
minate brilliantly her house, and to entertain the whole Weimar 
society, to drive away black thoughts. A standing joke with her 
was to swear that in the next world she would soundly box the 
ears of Eve for the mischief she had brought on her and her friends, 
in making them forego the delights of Paradise in consequence of 
her indiscretion. Indeed the aged Countess was quick, even 
in this world, at the use of her fists, for it is recorded 
how one day in a filled drawing-room she received her 
son with a swingeing slap in the face, because of his having 
dared to think of making a choice for himself in marriage. 
To the present day the Countess’s corpse lies deposited 
in a mortuary chapel which she constructed above ground, as 
she said that if buried in the earth she might fail to 
hear the blast of the last trumpet. After her husband's demise, 
this eccentric lady, who was left with a family and slender means, 
came to be selected for the education in St. Petersburg of the 
Emperor Alexander's sister, the Grand Duchess Marie, after- 
wards the wife of the Hereditary Prince of Weimar. It was thus 
that she came to spend the evening of her days in the city of the 
German Muses,—a privileged individual in many respects, the 
friend of many eminent personages, treated even by several 
Royalties almost as an equal, the centre of much lively society, 
and an object of general respect. 

It is well known that Frederick the Great was not on cordial 
terms with his brothers. These Princes constituted what was 
called the Opposition party, and during the King’s life they and 
those who connected themselves with them were the objects 
of scant favour, and often hardly even of bare justice. Count 
Victor Amadeus Donnersmarck was one of the set on whom the 
Royal countenance frowned. His first commission had been in 
the unhappy Prince of Prussia’s regiment. Gratitude to his 
first protector made him a staunch adherent to the disgraced 
Prince, and in consequence he was relegated to an obscure garrison 
till Frederick’s demise, when he was promoted to the governor- 
ship of Kénigsberg. His loyal attachment elicited as warm a 
sentiment, and the most charming feature in these letters is the 
affection—it is not too much to call it the brotherly love—ex- 
pressed by the three Princes, but notably so by Prince Henri. It 
is quite touching to read these genuine effusions of devoted affec- 
tion to an old comrade-in-arms by a distinguished but superseded 
soldier, suffering in isolation the bitterness of compulsory retire- 
ment, while ineptitude was to the fore, and visibly working the 
ruin of that State he had himself so greatly contributed to rear 
by his skill in arms. But if the tone of the letters is highly 
creditable, the same cannot certainly be said of their composition. 
They are witten in French, but in a French which, as regards 
grammar and spelling, is an unparalleled curiosity. In those days, 








indeed, it would seem as if neither the one nor the other were 
taught to German Princes, but none in that picked body equalled 
these scions of Prussian royalty in the eccentricities of phonetic 
scrawling. There are passages with such fantastic combing- 
tions of letters, that we have had to read them over 
repeatedly before we succeeded in getting a glimpse of 
their intended sense. Let the reader unravel for himself 
this specimen of the Prince of Prussia’s style. We will only 
say that we take the faquin noire to mean the chaplain: 
“‘ Repondez sil vous plait a Brandt que le faquin noire de ¢e 
regiment ici a esperance davoir une cure, si cela se fait je prendrai 
le coyon que Sussmilch et la Comtesse Schwerin mon recomandé 
pour ici et le Poete de Brandt cera pour Spando a condition quil 
madresse jamais ddde ni quil fasse de disciple Poete dans le 
regiment car ordinairement la verve poetique est sujet a caution 
quand il sagit daction de bravoure Voltaire et tents dautre ont 
eu du baston.” The writer of these lines was that ill-fated 
Prince Augustus William who died broken-hearted at the harsh 
treatment put upon him by the great monarch because on one 
occasion he had failed of success in the field. With what morti- 
fication of soul he watched from his banishment the career of his 
old comrades is touchingly shown in the following, written shortly 
before his death, a twelvemonth after his disgrace :— 


“ Think not that I am expecting again to see my regiment; oh no, 
as long as the King’s glorious reign lasts I consider myself ex 
from the number of those who contribute to the increase of his military 
reputation ; perhaps I have lost the opportunity of establishing mine, 
or perhaps fate has favoured me in withdrawing me from the occasion 
when I should have displayed all my ignorance and incapacity ; let that 
be as you like, here I am in retirement, wherewith I put up perfectly; 
sometimes I still think of the disgrace of being thus banished and 
shelved, but having the conviction that the fault is not on my side, I 
blow it to the winds...... Good-bye; do not let your exploits make 
you forget a poor hero like your William. What do the officers of my 
regiment say ?” 

The most important portion of the volume is made up of letters 
from Prince Henri, that eminent soldier of whom Frederick 
himself admitted that, alone amongst his Generals, he never 
had made a mistake. He survived till 1802, and in these 
confidential outpourings to an old friend there is strik- 
ing testimony to the ineffable disgust with which this 
vigorous Prince viewed the tissue of crapulousness and 
mysticism in fashion at the Court of the Great Frederick’s 
successor, and the contempt with which he looked upon the in- 
competent hands which directed to such disastrous results military 
operations under King Frederick William, nicknamed “‘ the Fat.” 


“ ¢ Amongst artichokes and moles,’ the Prince wrote, with charac- 
teristic sarcasm, from his retreat at Rbeinsberg, in December, 1791, 
‘the word “ glory ” has no business to strike the ear; you always have 
that of having done everything to deserve the same; but if it be a 
question of laurels, palms, and myrtles, I answer that it is quite pos- 
sible to lose what others have won, but that never will any be 
gathered. ..... Luckily here I ignore the existence of Berlin, 
Potsdam, Frederick William, of King Bischoffswerder and King 
Wallner, and of the sisters consecrated in divinity who have been set 
up in Berlin, and are to introduce the new dogma, but whom at all mo 
ments one would give akick from behind to. Good-bye, my dear friend; 
as long as I live liberty shall be my master. The rest I care nota fig 
for. Don’t forget the old comrade of our arms ; but you do not live, to 
his mind, as of old, for glory,—for glory. However, still scratching my 
old thighs, I am for life and death, ever yours,—Henri. Pardon this 
letter ; ’tis not in the style of two Excellencies writing to one another, 
For you, who are in service, dignity is requisite, but for me, who am 
nothing—not even an J//uminé—I can drivel on asI like. I embrace 
you.’ ” 

And here, again, is the caustic appreciation by this veteran soldier 
of the military value of the monarch who saw fit to exhibit him- 
self at the head of the Prussian battalions, and of the plan on 


which the campaign was carried out against Republican France :— 


“ A campaign speculatively evolved out of human fancy could not 
possibly be successful. Remember what I wrote to you in reference to 
France ; you will think, perhaps, I am exaggerating, but it is true that 
next year they will have 800,000 men on foot; that mass of beings is 
terrible; four times could one beat 50,000 men, and yet would one be 
overwhelmed, without having won anything. Set a sack of wool behind 
a battalion, put on it a crown, and let it be under the enemy’s fire, you 
will admit that the battalion—and still less, the army—will derive no 
benefit from having the sack behind them. Make your own application 
of this. This is my reply to the article in your letter. Of the success 
of the campaign I have had a very bad opinion. First, the mani- 
festoes spoilt everything; second, to go to Paris, and leave 
fortresses and corps d’armées at one’s back was a folly which 
ended in famine; once at Verdun, it was impossible any longer to 
doubt that all opinions were united, no one declaring for the 
Princes; one knew by experience how difficult it was to march on 
roads destroyed by the inclemency of the season, yet nevertheless 
one moves away from Verdun, with countless difficulty one traverses 
the defile of Clairmontoy, and arrives in presence of a well-posted 
army, without the means of dragging cannon, the army exhausted, two 
days without bread, soaked to the bones; one cannonades away, and 
the cannonade about which so much noise is made costs in killed and 
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men; one begins to negotiate, how happy at being able 
in this interval to make an arrangement for retreat! all the chiefs are 
like cat and dog, ready to bite each other, each giving blame to the 
other. There are regiments that have lost three officers, the King has 
lost some of his servants; it is just like the late King’s army in 
Bohemia, where quarrelling was e idemic, I do not know the number 
of the dead, but there are twelve thousand in the hospitals, the artillery 
js at Luxemburg, a dearth of horses, a portion of the cavalry is on foot. 
Meanwhile, Oustine has taken Mayence and Frankfort; news to-day 
(but not yet positive) says that he bas taken Hanau. Dinner is ready ; 
I have lots of people, so must leave you. Adieu, my dear Henckel; 
forget not your best of friends.” 

This is the last letter in the collection to Count Victor Amadeus, 
who died a few weeks later. The affections of his royal friend 
did not, however, terminate at the grave. We have here a series 
of letters to the Count’s widow, which are more than the expres- 
sion of customary condolence and ordinary interest. As already 
mentioned, the Count’s circumstances were straightened, so that 
his family was poorly provided for. Prince Henri evinced the 
solicitude of a parent for the care and education of his friend’s 
son, He not merely took on himself the cost of the boy’s edu- 
cation, but his letters show him to have entered into every 
detail relating to his maintenance with a watchfulness 
that could not have been exceeded by the most doting father. 
These letters are touching records of that real friendship 
which does not evaporate in words, but unostentatiously sets 
about giving practical help; and it is right to mention that, 
on Prince Henri’s death, his surviving brother, Prince Ferdinand, 
continued to extend the same kindly interest, as a sacred legacy 
that had devolved on him. . 

Our notice has already been too long to give any further 
illustrations on this head. One short extract alone we must 
still insert. It refers to totally different matters from what 
has been touched on before, but the sentiment here ex- 
pressed is curiously illustrative of that specially French taste in 
letters which possessed generally German Princes of distinction 
at that period—none more than the Great Frederick—and which, 
asarule, made them so remarkably insensible to the awakening 
manifestations of German genius in literature and in art. Writing 
from his favourite castle of Rheinsberg to the widowed Countess, 
Prince Henri informs her that “ last Friday a piece of church music 
by Mozart was performed ; many people were in ecstasies thereat. 
Between you and me, I will tell you that i found it abominable ; 
the music exactly resembles that which Crispin depicts to the 
melomaniacs,—an infernal, frenzied music, where nothing is want- 
ing but the cannon, all the instruments making a hellish noise. It 
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is said to be all very learned. In that case, I replied, it is like 
Klopstock’s ‘Munich,’ which is considered admirable, but is 
understood by no one.” And yet the work which these men— 
Prince Henri and the Great Frederick—were really doing was to 
build up vigorously a world which was to be filled with spirits of 
this unintelligible stamp, to the expulsion of all divinities 
shining with that French polish which, in Prince Henri’s eyes, 
was the sublime essence of genuine culture. 





MR. SYMONDS’S RENAISSANCE IN ITALY.* 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 
Mr. Symonps’s last volume had the merits of accurate acquaint- 
ance with the Latin and Greek authors whose works were re- 
discovered and brought to life as well as light in the Italian 


aspect of the Renaissance,—a condition of things which must 
account for much in the formation and maintenance of that still 
existing phenomenon, the claim of Papal Rome to universal 
dominion, and one which is finely expressed in the motto from Vida 
(Poetica, lib. ii.) which stands on the title-page of this volume :— 
* Dii Rome indigetes, Troje tuque cultor, Apollo, 

Unde genus nostrum coli se tollit ad astra, 

Hance saltem auferri laudem prohibete Latinis : 

Artibus emineat semper, studiisque Minervx, 

Italia, et gentes doceat pulcherrima Roma: 

Quandoquidem armorum penitus fortuna recessit, 

Tanta Italos inter crovit discordia reges ; 

Ipsi nos inter sevos distringimus enses, 

Nec patriam pudet externis aperire tyrannis.” 

The question whether Coleridge drew from the resources of his 
own philosophic genius, or from those of Schlegel or of some 
greater German, that distinction between Classical and Romantic 
art with which we are now all familiar, is probably forgotten by 
all except those few of us who remain from the last generation ; 
but we find the truth which Coleridge at least made known to us 
English worked out by Mr. Symonds so fully in all that 
relates to the Fine-Arts, that it becomes the very atmosphere in 
which we breathe. Romentic—that, is Christian—art carried the 
soul away ‘into an ideal world, where the things of the earth 
obtained a new reality, by virtue of their relation to an invisible 
and infinite beyond,” even while the Classical art was now, by 
aid of the discovery of so many of the great masterpieces of Greek 
sculpture, bursting into the same life of enthusiasm, at the same 
time with the like revival of classical literature :— 

“Tn ancient art, those moral and spiritual qualities which the Greeks 
recognised as truly human, and therefore divine, allowed themselves to 
be incarnated in well-selected types of physical perfection. The duties 
of the Greek mythology were limited to the conditions of nataral exist- 
ence; they were men and women of a larger mould and freer person- 
ality ; less complex, inasmuch as each completed some one attribute ; 
less thwarted in activity, inasmuch as no limit was assigned to exercise 
of power. The passions and the faculties of man, analysed by uncon- 
scious psychology, and deified by religious fancy, were invested by 
sculpture with appropriate forms, the tact of the artist selecting cor- 
poreal qualities fitted to impersonate the special character of each 
divinity. Nor was it possible that, the gods and goddesses being what 
they were, exact analogues should not be found for them in idealised 
humanity. In a Greek statue there was enough soul to characterise the 
beauty of the body, to render her due meed of wisdom to Pallas, to dis- 
tinguish the swiftness of Hermes from the strength of Heracles, or to 
contrast the virginal grace of Artemis with the abundance of Aphrodite's 
charms. At the same time, the spirituality that gave its character 
to each Greek deity was not such that, even in thought, it could be 
dissociated from corporeal form. The Greeks thought of their gods as 
incarnate persons, and all the artist had to see to was that this incarnate 
personality should be impressive in his marble. Christianity, on the 
other hand, made the moral and spiritual nature of man all-essential. 
It sprang from an earlier religion, that jadged it impious to give any 
form to God. The body and its terrestrial activity occupied but a 
subordinate position in its system. It was the life of the soul, separable 
from this frame of flesh, and destined to endure when earth and all that 
it contains had ended,—a life that was continued conflict and aspiring 
struggle,—which the arts, in so far as they became its instruments, were 
called upon to illastrate. . . . . . Sculptare had united the requirements 
of Greek thought. It belonged by right to men who not unwillingly 
accepted the life of this world as final, and who worshipped im 
their deities the incarnate personality of man made perfect, But 
it could not express the cycle of Christian ideas. The desire of 
a better world, the fear of a worse, the sense of sin referred to 
physical appetites, and the corresponding mortification of the flesh, 
hope, ecstacy, and penitence and prayer, imply contempt or hatred for 
the body, suggest notions too spiritual to be conveyed by the rounded 
contours of beautiful limbs, too full of struggle for statuesque tran- 








Renaissance, and of an exhaustive knowledge of the very obscure 
as well as the world-known of the discoverers and of what they | 


quillity. The new element needed amore elastic medium of expression, 
motives more varied, gradations of sentiment more delicate ; the fugitive 
and transient phases of emotion, the inner depths of consciousness, had 





had said and done ; so that the ordinary reader, nay the ordinary | somehow to be seized. It was here that painting asserted its supremacy. 
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Niccola Pisano, born early in the thirteenth century, was the 
Dante and the Petrarch of the esthetic arts, which owed to him 
their impulse and their direction through the whole of their 
@ubsequent course. Our space does not permit us to give even 
an outline of Mr. Symonds’s account of the long line of architects, 
sculptors, and painters from Niccola Pisano to Michel Angelo; we 
can enly tell the reader that he will find in this volume a 
very complete, and no less interesting and instructive than 
complete, history of the progress of the arts in these centuries, 
and of the manner in which they belong to the general history 
of Italian culture during the whole period. Those who are al- 
ready familiar with the great works of Italian art will be glad of 
such a refreshing of their memories as Mr. Symonds offers them, 
and those who do not yet know them will learn more plainly than 
before what they have to know and to enjoy in this new world. 

Take, for instance, this of Luca della Robbia :— 

“ Luca’s true perception of the limits to be observed in sculpture 
appears most eminently in the glazed terra-cotta work by which he is 
best known. An ordinary artist might have found the temptation to 
aim at showy and pictorial effects in this material overwhelming. Luca 
restrained himself to pure white on pale blue, and preserved an exqui- 
site von rene A of line in all his compositions. There is an almost un- 
earthly beauty in the profiles of his Madonnas, a tempered sweetness in 
the modulation of their drapery and attitude, that prove complete 
mastery in the art of rendering eva t moments of expression, the 
most fragile subtleties of the emotions that can stir a tranquil spirit.” 
Or, here again, we detach from an ample description of Raphael’s 
art this sketch of himself :— 

“ Raphael found in this world nothing but its joy, and communicated 
to his ideal the beauty of untouched virginity. Brescia might be 
sacked with sword and flame. The ‘3aglioni might hew themselves to 

jeces in Perugia. The plains of Ravenna might flow with blood. 

rbino might change masters, and obey the viperous Duke Valentino. 
Raphael, meanwhile, working through his short May-life of less than 
twenty years, received from Nature and from man a message that was 
tharmony unspoiled by one discordant note. His very person was a 
symbol of his genius. Leonardo was beautiful but stately, with firm 
lips and penetrating glance; he conquered by the magnetism of an 
incalculable personality. The loveliness of Raphael was fair 
and flexible, fascinating, not by power or mystery, but by the winning 
charm of open-hearted sweetness, To this physical beauty, rather 
delicate than strong, he united spiritual graces of the most amiable 
nature. He was gentle, docile, modest, ready to oblige, free from 
jealousy, binding all men to him by his cheerful courtesy. In morals 
he was pure. Indeed, judged by the lax standard of those times, he 
might be called almost immaculate.” 

Wereluctantly pass over the account of Correggio, of Titian, and 
the Venetian school; nor can we say more of the careful and 
interesting account of what Michael Angelo was and did, as archi- 
tect, sculptor, and painter, as a poet, and as a patriot fallen on 
evil times, and sustained under them at once by his fervent 
Christian faith and his own Titanic strength. We are glad that 
Mr. Symonds has reprinted in an appendix his translations of 
Michael Angelo’s sonnets, with the curious account of the 
recovery of what the poet had really written, after the world 
had for more than two hundred years been acquainted only with 
the pedantically-emended version of them by his grand-nephew, 
who had treated them as Dryden and Pope treated Chaucer, or 
Colley Cibber Shakespeare. 

The chapter on Michael Angelo is followed by one on Benvenuto 
Cellini, as a study of the opposite side of the Renaissance; then 
comes the account of the later schools, and the final decadence of 
Art in Italy. 








LADY GUEST’S “ MABINOGION.” * 
The Mabinogion is a collection of romantic and mostly Arthurian 
*¢juvenile tales,” which Lady Guest some time ago edited in 
Welsh and in English. She has now omitted the original 
text, and somewhat condensed her notes, which are still copious, 





so as to reduce the publication toa single volume. She has dis- 
tinguished two classes of legends in her manuscript, one which | 
had obviously received a very new colouring from French and | 
English writers before it was reimported into Wales in the four- 
teenth century, and another, which seems older and purer; but 
as Geoffrey of Monmouth and his followers have not explicitly | 
quoted the Welsh authorities to which they referred, it is, in | 
most cases, difficult to see what they have drawn from them be- 
yond the names of their heroes and a few leading incidents | 
which are attested by the Triads and other ancient poems. The | 
sources of the tales have been carefully investigated by literary | 
comparisons, and even by the aid of local names, but it appears | 
to remain a problem whether the chivalrous romance, as such, 
was originated by the Celtic imagination. Among the twelve ' 





* The Mabinogion. From the Welsh of * The Llyfr Coch o Hergest " (“The Red | 
Book of Hergest”), in the Library of Jesus College, Oxford. Translated, with | 
Notes, by Charlotte Guest. London: Bernard Quaritch. 1877. 








tales before us, the first two and the well-known “ Geraint” 
are admittedly full of ‘allusions to Norman customs 
manners, arts, and luxuries;” but in one of them, “The 
Lady of the Fountain,” there is a piece of magic which has been 
connected with a local superstition that was lingering in 1805 in 
the vicinity of Snowdon, where a magazine-writer attested that 
there was a causeway of stones leading to the lake (Llyn Dulyn) 
in which, if any one threw water, ‘it was a chance if it did not 
rain before night.” In the old story, an adventurous knight ig 
directed to pour water on a slab, which brings on a violent hail. 
storm and other phenomena; it is also the signal for an immediate 
challenge, such as the modern traveller will doubtless have no 
apprehension of. There are some more interesting features in 
this romance, in which one of Arthur's knights, after killing the 
lord of a castle in single combat, and then falling into the power 
of his retainers, is rescued from his perils by the platonic 
attachment of a young lady-in-waiting. She entertains him 
hospitably, and when he falls in love with the Countess 
whom he has made a widow, she instantly volunteers to court 
her for him. She discreetly represents to her mistress that 
she will now need a new champion to protect her and to 
maintain the custom of the Castle, and undertakes to find a 
proper person for this object in the Court of Arthur. She re- 
tires during as many days as might have been required for the 
necessary journey, and then brings her guest forward, in the 
choicest attire imaginable. ‘ The Countess gazed steadfastly on 
Owain, and said, ‘ This knight has not the look of a traveller.’ 
‘ What harm is there in that, lady ?’ said Luned. ‘I am certain,’ 
said the Countess, ‘that no other man than this chased the soul 
from the body of my lord.’ ‘So much the better for thee,’ said 
Luned, ‘for had he not been stronger than thy lord, he could 
not have deprived him of life.’” And the Countess, after some 
hesitation, draws the desired inference from this suggestion. We 
see here, as in many passages of Ariosto, how readily a senti- 
mental writer can indulge himself in a stroke of cynicism, where 
the reader is likely to find it as entertaining as a contrary 
affectation. 

The commencement of ‘‘ Veredur” is out-of-the-way, though 
not wholly without precedent. He loses his father and brothers 
in his early years, and his mother resolves to bring him up in 
complete ignorance of martial usages. When he sees one day a 
company of knights, she tells him they are angels. Of course he 
is reserved by destiny for a great career, but his adventures have 
been exaggerated and multiplied with but little ingenuity. 

The next tale, ‘‘ Kilhwch and Olwen,” is described as purely 
British. ‘‘ The characters and events it celebrates are altogether 
of native origin, and no parallel or counterpart to it has been dis- 
covered in any foreign language. 1t abounds in allusions to per- 
sonages and incidents of a remote period.’’ We cannot, however, 
recommend it to the general reader; it is a string of adventures, 
in which all moral and physical laws are set at defiance, and the 
exuberance of the style is purely Irish. ‘‘The Dream of Rhonabwy,” 
on the other hand, which was written in the twelveth century, 
seems to be a political prophecy, of which the import has 
now inevitably become obscure, but which must have embodied 
some striking conceptions. Above all, it hints that two contend- 
ing nations may have their partisans in another world, who, how- 
ever, neglect most shamefully their interests for other temporary 
considerations. We see the ghost of Arthur, who is styled an 
emperor, playing at chess with Sir Owen in front of an immense 
camp. Word is brought to Sir Owen that the troopersof Arthur 
are maltreating his pet ravens; he asks Arthur to protect them, 
and Arthur only replies, ‘‘ Play thy game.” This is done several 
times, till Owen sends a charm to the ravens, by which they get 
the upper hand ; then word is brought to Arthur that the ravens 
are killing his troopers; he calls upon Sir Owen to restrain 
them, and Sir Owen replies, ‘‘ Play thy game,” until at last 
Arthur breaks up the board and pieces in a fury, and 
then measures are taken to restore peace and quietness. The 
dream of Maxen Wledig, i.e, the Emperor Maximus, ex- 
hibits some romantic features. He sees a beautiful woman 


'in his dreams, and begins to pine for her and neglect all his 


affairs, until the wise men of Rome enable him to discover 
who she is; he then sends messengers to her in Britain, 
and soon follows them himself; he wins his desired bride, 
and stays so long with her that he is declared at Rome to 
have forfeited the empire, which, however, he recovers by force 
of arms. The remaining stories, except ‘‘ Geraint,” are inartifi- 
cial in the extreme; the characters and manners are rude and 
spiteful, and the supply of magic always equal to the immediate 
demand. The last tale, ‘‘ Taliesin,” seems intended as an intro- 
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e study of the ancient Bards, and contains aboat 


Sanne 
duction to th . 
@ dozen extracts, with accounts, more or less appropriate, of the 


circumstances under which they are supposed to have been 
recited. Among these is the celebrated prediction about the 


itons :— : 
Briton «* Their Lord they will praise, 


Their speech they will keep, 
Their land they will lose, 
Except wild Wales.” 
But the poem commences with a Scriptural account of the crea- 
tion of the world, so that Taliesin’s knowledge of the past may 
serve, as in Homer's verse about Calchas, for a pledge for his 
intimations on the future. Another piece, which may at one time 
have been piquant enough, is called ‘‘ The Spite of the Bards,” 
and contains the lines translated :— 
«‘ Minstrels persevere in their false custom, 
Immoral ditties are their delight, 
Vain and tasteless praise do they recite ; 
Falsehood at all times do they utter ; 
The innocent persons they ridicule, 
Married women they destroy ; 
Innocent virgins of Mary they corrupt, 
As they pass away their time in vanity ; 
Poor innocent persons they ridicule ; 
At night they get drunk, 
They sleep the day ; 
In idleness without work they feed themselves ; 
The Church they hate, and the tavern they frequent ; 
With thieves and perjured fellows they associate ; 
At Courts they inquire after feasts, 
Every senseless word they bring forward ; 
Every deadly sin they praise; 
Every vile course of life they lead ; 
Through every village, town, and country they stroll ; 
Concerning the gripe of death they think not; 
Neithor lodging nor charity do they give ; 
Indulging in victuals to excess, 
Psalms or prayers they do not use, 
Tithes or offerings to God they do not pay; 
On holidays or Sundays they do not worship ; 
Vigils or fasts they do not heed: 
The birds fly, the fishes swim, 
The bees collect honey, the worms craw]; 
Everything travails to obtain its food, 
Except minstrels and lazy, useless thieves.” 
Other poems are more pithy or mysterious, and contain such 
startling announcements of Taliesin’s previous states of existence, 
that we are led to imagine he must have been the original of the 
Wandering Jew. But the legend of Taliesin offers its own 
solution of the whole difficulty. It tells us of a Welsh woman 
who had a very ugly son, and who thought proper, in order to 
secure his admission ‘into aristocratic society, to boil for him the 
“‘cauldron of inspiritation of science.” So she set to work to 
attend to it a certain Gwion Bach and a blind man, and before 
the operation had gone on a year and a half, three drops of a 
magic liquor spurted out on the fingers of Gwion, which were 
naturally conveyed to his mouth, so that he obtained the inspira- 
tion of science, and became aware that the witch was his most 
dangerous enemy. Thereupon he fled, and she pursued ; he took 
the form of a hare, and she of a greyhound ; and other transfor- 
mations followed. At length he fell upon a dunghill, and became 
grain of corn, and the witch turned into a black hen, who 
turned him up and swallowed him. After a certain number of 
months, she had a baby, whom she was minded to destroy, 
but spared on account of his beauty, and committed to 
the waters in a leathern bag. He was thus drifted to a weir, 
which was supposed to yield every day the value of £100, 
and had been therefore given to an unlucky man to mend 
his fortunes. The leather bag was his first catch, and proved 
worth more than a hundred pounds to him, for it contained the 
great bard Taliesin, whose name signifies ‘Radiant Brow.” 
The notes given us on Taliesin, as on the other heroes of the 
Mabinogion, seem to comprise a diligert rather than a satis- 
factory attempt to divide legendary from historic matter. Some 
accounts of his connection with the fishing-men are more con- 
ceivable, but perhaps not more authentic, than the curious fiction 
by which the sorceress becomes a second mother to him. 





THE ACTION OF EXAMINATIONS.* 
Ir was high time to have a book about Competitive Examinations, 
written by one well acquainted with their working. We have had 
forty years’ experience of them at Universities—we count from the 
regulations of 1837 as to the Cambridge 'Tripos—and we have 
seen them in operation for about twenty years in the Civil Service. 
They are the mainstay of all modern education. If their ultimate 





* The Action of Examinations. By Henry Latham, M.A. Cambridge: Deighton, 
Bell, and Co, 


effect is bad or indifferent, the sooner this is owned the better ; 
and if, as the majority of people would say, we have not dis- 
covered the exact limits within which examinations are service- 
able, we are likely to be guided towards this knowledge by a 
thoughtful consideration of the whole subject by a man who has 
set scores of papers, examined hundreds of competitors, and who 
has not made his business a mere fetich. In every point of view, 
Mr. Latham’s book was wanted. Mr. Todhunter’s Conflict of 
Studies discussed nooks of the subject. The evidence laid 
before the University Commission by Mr. Hopkin and Professor 
Stokes forms a valuable philosophical disquisition on the effects of 
examinations. But we wanted the endless fragmentary discus- 
sions focused, so to speak. We wanted some one to fairly sum 
up the evidence adduced in all the controversies which break 
out every two or three months about the physique or manners of 
the Competition Wallahs, the future of the bright boys who make 
marks and win prizes, the hard fate of their dull cousins, who can 
follow the hounds over an Irish county, and yet are kept out, for- 
their loose spelling, of their proper place in a crack regiment, which 
was never particularly noted for spelling. Mr. Latham has 
laboured to do all this, and more, and we recommend not merely 
college dons, but statesmen who are forced to talk about Univer- 
sity reform, and parents with heaps of boys on their hands, to 
study the book. It will help them to arrive at correct solutions 
of practical problems which they must solve somehow. It will 
weed out a few prejudices against examinations, tone down some 
wild dreams as to their universal applicability, and enable a father 
to direct Tom or Harry’s schoiastic career with some intelligence. 
Mr. Latham assumes the ermine and poses as a Judge, but he is 
an advocate, after all, we fear, so far as the effects of purely competi- 
tive examinations are concerned. He unconsciously takes up the 
hostile attitude natural to a College tutor or University examiner 
who believes much in the benefit of residence, towards such exami- 
nations as those conducted by the University of London or the 
Civil Service Commissioners. His way of putting the case 
against those examinations is plausible, and may be stated thus: 
—The man who goes to Mr. Wren to be “coached” for the 
Indian examinations has no time to be educated; he must be 
“crammed.” It would be a waste of time to try to exercise 
and develop his judgment, to teach him to reason, to correct 
faults of temperament, or to inculcate wholesome intellectual 
habits. The tutor who knows his trade must try to fill his pupil’s 
mind with a mass of details which will pay on the examination 
day, and which will be forgotten a week or two after. He must 
not stray a foot beyond the ordinary path, or he will be met by 
the just remonstrance of his pupil, ‘‘ that does not come in.” 
There is no time for thinking; that will assuredly not pay, 
when a young man has only a few months for his Indian 
or Army “exam.” What the tutor must be satisfied 
with is the acquisition of a certain mechanical knowledge of 
a subject, and a successful study of the art of making a little 
knowledge go a long way. The bulk of examinations are really 
only tests of what Mr. Latham calls the Portative Memory, as 
distinguished from the Analytical Memory. That being his view, 
he thinks we must remodel the style of examinations, if we are to 
make them tests of merit. We must set a premium on all sorts 
of knowledge which can be acquired only slowly,—by assimilation, 
instead of mechanical reception. We must give the preference to 
studies which teach an art or the capacity to do something. These 
studies do not readily admit of ‘‘cram,” and they have the 
further advantage that when once acquired they are not readily 
forgotten. Now, we do not so much dispute the truth of all this, 
as we deny that it is the whole truth, and that Mr. Latham has 
really summed up fairly the entire case. We do not think that 
he takes enough account of the worldly wisdom implied in success 
in examinations, of the kind which he dislikes. The notion that 
it is the mere bookworm—or the person, as Mr. Latham con- 
temptuously styles him, “‘ with some little power of acquiring ” 
—who does best, and that the practical genius is nowhere, in these 
struggles, is quite wide of the mark. Worldly shrewdness goes for 
much,—only too much, in an examination room. The man who has 
his wits about him, and who presumably would act prudently 
in any emergency, falls to work, when he unfolds the paper, on 
the questions which he knows he can answer, instead of wasting 
time over those about which he is uncertain. He does not loiter 
over one question, to the exclusion or injury of his answers to 
others. His reading has been concentrated ; it is accurate, so far 
as it goes; he has probably studied the examiners as well as the 
subjects ; and—here we come to the bad side of the matter—he 
will be sure to be crammed with information about Hegelianism, 





if the examiner is known to be a Hegelian, and to talk Sensa- 
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tionalism, if he is of that way of thinking. It is not pleasant to 
see a lad “‘ writing up” to an examiner, and we do not mention 
it as an advantageous incident of the present system of examina- 
tions. Itis, however, not the less the case that success in them 
generally implies a certain degree of worldly wisdom and tact 
which will be of service to their possessor in any calling. We 
should like, too, Mr. Latham to have acknowledged more 
heartily than he has done the value of the discipline to 
which a lad preparing for an examination—be he a pupil 
of Mr. Wren, reading for the Indian Civil Service, or of 
Mr. Routh, reading for the Mathematical Tripos—must submit. 
Both kinds of discipline imply regular habits, self-denial, avoidance 
of dissipation, concentration of purpose, and a clear dis- 
tinction between knowledge and what the carnal man con- 
founds with it,—hazy impressions and loose, vague ideas, such as 
are to be picked up from a newspaper in a railway journey. Only 
think what would be the state of the minds of young people in 
these days of universal reading, light literature, and temptations to 
smatterers, if competitive examinations did not mow down in 
youth all that was partial or inaccurate. Only try to measure 
their benefit in raising the standard of accuracy. Dr. Newman has 
said that “if he had to choose between a so-called University 
which dispensed with residence and tutorial superintendence, and 
gave its degrees to any person who passed an examination in a 
wide range of subjects, and a University which had no professors 
or examinations at all, but merely brought a number of young men 
together for three or four years, and then sent them away, as the 
University of Oxford is said to have done some sixty years since,” 
he would give the preference to ‘that University which did 
nothing, over that which exacted of its members an acquaintance 
with every science under the sun.” But he explains this paradox 
when he says that he holds of small account the acquisition of a 
load of undigested knowledge, and the superficial acquaintance 
with the sciences which periodical literature and occasional 
lectures diffuse ; and what better check is there on that ‘‘ smatter- 
ing of a hundred things” than the ordeal of the examination-room ? 
Weare not idolators of examinations, which are, after all, only 
irregularly-woven nets, with holes of many sizes, sometimes letting 
the best fish slip through, and securing the indifferent and the medi- 
ocre. They have their bad sides, even as the ordeals which they 
replaced at the Universities, disputations, had. Prolonged exclu- 
sive attention to the latter produced a sort of useless sharpness 
and frivolous dexterity of wits, and led to the neglect at the ancient 
Universities of studies which could not readily be made the sub- 
ject of public debate, and a similar evil would be sure to appear 
if examinations were all in all. As to one drawback Mr. Latham 
speaks with great and, we think, just confidence. He is sure 
that too many examinations are pernicious. A succession of 
small efforts leaves the mind, as he puts it, like an india- 
rubber band which has been too often stretched. The 
canvassing of vacancies and probable competitors, the talk 
about marks and examiners’ weaknesses, is not elevating, and we 
decidedly think that Mr. Latham is right in his notion that a 
young man should have done with his examinations by twenty- 
three. What we would merely insist upon is that the benefits of 
examinations far exceed their disadvantages ; that they are the 
antidotes to prominent evils of these times; that they are not bad 
semblances of the real struggle of life; and that no reaction in 
favour of what Mr. Latham terms, not ironically, ‘a genial edu- 
cation,” will succeed in ousting them. We know it is a growing 
fashion to depreciate their worth. But can Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
and the many who ridicule the notion of our copying China or 
Austria, tell us of any system as a substitute which will waken up 
the idle and sift out the smatterers ? 

In regard to the art of marking, Mr. Latham makes many good 
observations, pointing out the weakness and shortcomings of several 
systems in use. But it does not appear to us that he deals 
sufficiently with one cardinal defect. Every examiner gives marks 
for accurate answers ; he refuses marks for what is not answered 
accurately. But that is not all,—there ought to be some mode of 
estimating the nature of the errors actually committed. When a 
man gives an intelligent but inaccurate answer to a question set in 
history he cannot get any marks, but he ought not to stand in the 
same position as another whose answers are at once inaccurate 
and unintelligent. There are degrees in blundering, and a good 
system of marking ought to register them. The simplest method 
would be to employ minus marks. Were this used, it would operate 
as a check on mechanical ‘ cram ;” in no way is knowledge which 
is the result of hurried absorption more easily detected than by the 
quality of the blunders. On this head Mr. Latham makes one 
suggestion which appears to be useful. He thinks that especial 





pains should be taken to reward high excellence, to the discour- 
agement of smatterers. The plan adopted in the Indian Qiyiz 
Service examinations of deducting a fixed number of marks partly 
answers this end. 

Mr. Latham, who stands up for the benefits of a University 
training, does not think much of Lord Salisbury’s plan for in- 
ducing selected candidates for the Civil Service to resort to a 
University. They will be isolated from the rest of their fellows 
while they are engaged with their Oriental studies. They wil} 
not gain ‘‘social advantages” if they are sent specially to look 
for them, and Mr. Latham’s idea is that it would be preferable 
to place them at the age of seventeen or eighteen at the University, 
so that they might reside there for a year or two, aiming at the 
class in the annual examination which would enable them to 
compete for selection. 

On the whole, Mr. Latham’s book—though clumsy, full of repe- 
titions, and marked by the schoolmaster’s love of common-places—is 
highly useful. It would have been much moreso, indeed, had it been 
full and frank in its criticism of Examiners. We should have liked to 
see one chapter on‘ The Vanity of Examiners,” illustrating the mis- 
chievous habit of setting questions to display the knowledge and 
originality of the examiner ; another on ‘‘ Examiners’ Arrogance,” 
illustrated by references to those who draw all their questions 
from their own books ; and a third dealing with ‘‘ Obscure Ques- 
tions.” The last is a point of much consequence. We have 
known an examiner who could not utter a plain sentence puzzle 
nearly a score of well-read students in an oral examination by a 
simple question relative to the Statute of Frauds, and who, the 
moment he managed to explain himself, was answered satisfactorily 
by every one. This story every student could cap. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_——_@—— 

The Life and Teachings of Theodore Parker. By Peter Dean. 
(Williams and Norgate.)—This is a remarkably interesting book. So 
much, indeed, considering the nature of its subject, it could hardly 
fail to be. But it is only fair to say that the biographer has done his 
part well. That he should feel a strong admiration for his hero is 
natural, almost necessary. The intimate study of the life of such a 
man cannot but result in admiration. It follows, of course, that he 
should denounce very vigorously his opponents and enemies. Nor could 
it be expected that he should be able to put himself in their point of 
view. But he has certainly written a good biography. He has the 
cardinal virtue of letting Parker speak for himself, and of keeping him- 
self in the background. Once, indeed, when the total-abstinence ques- 
tion comes up, he cannot contain himself; and we learn that here, at 
least, the biographer is very much more enlightened than his hero. 
But this is a topic on which we do not expect self-restraint. The full 
extracts that are given from Parker’s letters and diaries are most in- 
teresting. To most English readers he has certainly been hitherto 
almost a stranger. Once known, he will take a high place among reli- 
gious thinkers. Religion, indeed, in the ordinary sense of the word 
—that of theological belief influencing the thoughts and actions—was 
reduced in him to a minimum. In an eloquent passage, where he speaks 
of what he had done from motives of religion, the word stands for 
duty. His creed had two articles,—belief in a personal God, and belief 
in the soul’s immortality. Itis not to be wondered atif this creed seemed 
meagre to many who admired his character and genius, and that some 
should have left his ministrations because they felt a want of the reli- 
gious element. This seems to have pained Parker exceedingly, and yet 
it is what nearly every devout person would feel. We cannot wonder 
at the hostility which Parker’s teaching excited among his own com- 
munion, the Unitarians. That he should have seemed an entirely 
evil influence to the orthodox is even less surprising. But certainly 
their mode of expressing their dislike was sometimes atrocious. It is 
scarcely credible that a religious publication should have taken credit 
for a certain well-known revivalist that he had cut short Parker’s career 
by praying him into a consumption. On the other hand, we cannot see 
any harm in a prayer, which seems almost equally objectionable to Mr. 
Dean, that God would please to convert Parker as he had converted 
Saul, and make him as earnest a defender of the faith as he had been 
an assailant. 

Birds and Poets, with other Papers. By John Burroughs. (Hurd 
and Houghton, New York; Triibner, London.)—We like Mr, Burroughs 
better when he is talking about birds (some of our readers may have as 
pleasant a remembrance of a previous work, “ Winter Sunshine,” as we 
have) than when he is talking about poets. He loves nature, and 
keenly observes it, and he has the gift of making others see what he 
sees. Asa critic, he does not seem quite well balanced. He has some 
clever things, indeed, to say about Mr. Emerson, and though his lan- 
guage is sometimes affected and obscure, estimates him, on the whole, 
not only with fairness, but with insight. But the paper on Walt 
Whitman, which he is pleased to entitle, “ The Flight of the Bagle,” is 
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foes satisfactory. This, however, is a long question to discuss, and not 
suited to the present occasion. But can ono imagine a number of Walt 
Whitmans, 2 school of poets (if we are to reverse all our notions, and allow 
that poetry can exist without form) who write about their arm-pits and 


toe-nails ? 

Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, By H. B. Hackett, D.D. 
(Hamilton and Adams.) — In this work the author has embodied 
the substance of lectures given to successive classes of theological 
students. Hoe seems to have spared no pains to make his Commentary 
as complete and thorough as possible, and he has largely availed him- 
gelf of the labours of both foreign and English scholars. We think he 
has succeeded in producing a book which will be generally useful to 
students, and to those especially who are not in a position to be per- 
petually consulting dictionaries and books of reference. He has evi- 
dently had such persons in his eye, and this, we suppose, would be his 
answer to the objection that his Commentary is rather needlessly diffuse, 
and contains matter to be found elsewhere. It may be fairly said that the 
materials before him were so abundant, that it was far from easy to 
pick and choose judiciously, and here and there he certainly seems to 
aus to have erred on the side of excess. Of course, the Acts of the 
Apostles opens an almost infinitely wide range for historical and geo- 
graphical illustration, and if the book is to be read at all intelligently, 
the reader must have a pretty well-furnished mind. On the memorable 
passage in chapter xvii. we find that the author, in agreement, we 
believe, with the best critics, inclines to the view that the questioning 
of Paul before the Areopagus had nothing of a judicial character, but 
was simply the result of curiosity. The altar to the unknown God, 
however variously it may be explained, points, he thinks, undoubtedly 
to a latent consciousness in the Athenian mind of powers beyond and 
above the divinities recognised by the State, and the Apostle showed 
his tact in appealing to this sentiment. There are several errors in the 
Authorised Version, which aro for the most part noted in this Commentary. 
One is in chapter xix., v. 24 (“ silver shrines for Diana”), where of should 
take the place of for, the shrines being, in fact, little portable images of 
the Ephesian goddess. And in the same chapter, v. 37, ispoovaous 
should be rendered “robbers of temples,” not of churches, which is 
absurdly incorrect, and sadly disfigures our English version, The 
author, we see, hints that the Town-clerk of Ephesus may have been at 
heart friendly to the Christian sect. His Commentary, if it contains 
nothing very original, will at least be found useful from its varied 
information. 

The Philosophy of Laughter and Smiling, by George Vasey (J. Burns), 
has reached a second edition. Mr. Vasey also publishes A Critical 
Essay on Critics and Criticism, forming a Supplement to “ The 
Philosophy of Laughter and Smiling,” in which he discusses the judg- 
ment which his reviewers have passed upon his book. Authors are 
seldom patient under the reproofs which critics administer to them. If 
Mr. Vasey had endured with equanimity what has been said of him, he 
would have surpassed Job himself. 


The Turners’ Manual, being a Translation of the Work by L. E. 
Bergeron. Edited by D. A. Aird. (F. Offen, 3 York Street, Covent 
Garden.)—If the editor is enabled to carry out what he has undertaken, 
this work, which is published fortnightly, will prove a great help 
to amateur mechanics. There are at present very few books 
which are really useful to amateurs, either because they plunge 
too suddenly into intricate work, or have no plates; but judging from 
the first few numbers, we think this book will not commit either of 
these mistakes. All the plates are very clear, but there is that far too 
common fault of not numbering all the figures with the numbers stated 
in the text. And in plate 9, Part V., the arrangement of the figures 
is so complicated that it takes a long time to find any particular one. 
Of course, all these blemishes can be prevented in future numbers, but 
it isa pity more care is not taken to make a book which will be so 
very useful to mechanics as perfect as possible. 
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Storms of the past and present years the 
NATIONAL LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION has con- 
tributed to the saving of 1255 lives from various ship- 
wrecks and 40 vessels from destruction. It has also 
expended £55,991 in the same period on its 267 Lifeboat 
Establishments. CONTRIBUTIONS will be thankfully 
received by all the London and country bankers; and 
by the Secretary, Richard Lewis, Esq., at the Insti- 
tution, 14 John Street, Adelphi, London. 


UDDEN MOURNING— 

Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them Dresses and Mil- 
linery, besides materials at 1s per yard and upwards 
to cut from the piece, ali marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving on or small families, 

‘AY’ 


The London General Mourning W arehouse, 
Regent Street, W. 


“FER BRAVAIS.” 
RAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON.—The 
only pure solution of Iron without Acid. “ Iron 
and Oxygen bined, to the lusion of all Acids, or 
Soluble Hydrate of Peroxide of Iron."—Vide Dr. J. 
Rengade’s Report. 

Prepared by Raoul, Bravais, and Co., 13 Rue La- 
fayette, Paris; London Office—8 Idol Lane, Tower 
Street, E.C. First Bronze Medal, Paris Exhibition, 
1875. Sole Prize, Philadelphia Exposition, 1876. 

This admirable preparation does not constipate or 
disturb the digestive organs, and neither injures nor 
blackens the teeth. Its effects as a reconstituent are 
rapid and certain. It has no styptic taste, and it is 
admirably adapted for all continuous treatment by Iron, 
possessing all the advantages of this most approved 
tonic in the highest degree. N.B.—A London physician 
writes: “I have given it to patients who have been un- 
able to take Iron in any other form.” Prices.—Bottle, 
full size, 4s 6d; small ditto, 38; in card box with drop 
measure, complete. N.B.—The full-size bottles contain 
sufficient for about two months’ regular treatment. To 
be had of all leading Chemists and Druggists. 

For Doses, see label on each bottle. 


ee SKIN and GOOD 
COMPLEXION. 

a TRANSPARENT SOAP 
is the Best for the 









































OILET, NURSERY, & SHAVING. 
Recommended in the “ Journal of 
Cutaneous Medicine,” edited by Mr, 
| amet US WILSON, F.RS., 
. used by 
7" ROYAL FAMILY, 
and Sold by Chemists and Per- 
fumers Everywhere. 
ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
**GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 





O INDIAN, COLONIAL, and PRO- 
VINCIAL EDITORS—a Gentleman wel? 
known on the London Press, with experience of Indian 
cae, having unusual sources of information, 
th home and Continental, at command, has leisure 
for @ weekly letter on politics, military matters, or 
society. Apply by letter, with full particulars, to 
‘* Observer,” care of Frederick L. May and Co., Adver- 
tising Agents, 160 Piccadilly. 


; ——__—_____. 

R. J. WILKINSON (late Genera} 

r of the Orystal Palace) is now at 

Liberty to accept an Engagement as Steward to a 

Nobleman or Gentleman, or for the Management and 

Improvement of the Estates of a Public Institution or 

Qorporation. The highest References. The Cottage, 
Crystal Palace Park, Sydenham, S.E. 


UNDAY LECTURESOCIETY.—The 
westety’s Lectures will be RESUMED at 8. 
GEORGE'S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, on S 
4, ing each afternoon at four 
o'clock precisely. The first of the Series of Eight 
Lectures will be on Nov. 4. W. B. Carpenter, Esq. 
O.B., M.D., LL.D., F.B.8., on “The Principles of the 
System of Reformatory and Preventive Discipline, ag 
worked out in Theory and Practice by Mary ‘ 
ter.". Member's annual subscription, £1. Payment at 
the door One Penny, Sixpence, and (Reserved Seats) 


One Shilling. 
pytason INDEPENDENT 
CHURCH. 


The Rev. BALDWIN BROWN proposes to delive 
Course of FOUR LECTURES, "mn the TWELFTH 
CENTURY, as follows :—Fridays, November 9 and 16, 
“The Life and Influence of St. Bernard”; Frida: 
December 7 and 14, “The Life and Influence of 
Engg mond of Canterbury, and the questions at stake ip 

mes.” 














Prospectuses of the Course, and Tickets, 3s eache= 
the | ene devoted to Christian objects—may be 
obtained of Mr. NICHOLLS, 252 Brixton Road, or of 
Mrs. PARRAOK, at the Church. 


The Lectures will be delivered in the LEOTU. 
ROOM, and will commence at Half-past Seven. as 


4 he ot ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 

Sole Lessee and os F. B. CHATTERTON. 

Every evening at 8, AMY ROBSART. Messrs. J. 
Fernandez, W. Terriss, E. F. Edgar, A. Glover, 
Lingham, Douglas, F. Moreland, Brooke, G. Weston, 
Lilford, Morris, H. Vaughan; Mesdames Willes, 
Harriet Coveney, E. Stuart, Adair, D'Arcy, Vincent, 
&c,—Preceded by SARAH'S YOUNG MAN.—To con- 
clude with THE CONSCRIPTION. — Prices from 
Sixpence to £5 5s. Doors open at 6.30, commence at 
7. Box-office open from 10 till 5 daily. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—The 
SIEGE of TROY, adapted from Lord Derby's 

Homer's “ Iliad,” and Dr. Schliemann's “ Troy and Ita 
Remains ;" entirely New Views, Scenery, and Dresses;. 
the Libretto is rendered by Mr. Lin Rayne.—The 
RUSSO-TURKISH WAR, illustrated by a splendid 
series of Dissolving Views and Effects, by Mr. J. L. 
King; “ The Geneva Cross,” sung by Rosa Garibaldi, 
—LIGHT and COLOUR, the pepe of pure Light 
and its application to signalling on land and sea, 
other purposes, by Professor Gardner.—TORPEDO. 
their construction, methods of attack and means 
defence, with Lantern rams and M 
Effects.—-CLEOPATRA'S NEEDLE, its History; with 
short accounts of other noted Obelisks, by the Rev. E. 
M. Geldart. The Oxyhydrogen Microscope, tard 
the Automaton, Demonstration of New Inventions, 
&c.—Admission to the whole, 1s. Schools and Child- 
ren under Ten, 6d. Open from 12 to 5, and from 7 to 10 


ILLIAM S& BURTON, 
389 OXFORD STREET, W. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 
troduced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or 
ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 
from real silver. 

A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for 

durability and finish, as follows :— 
Fiddle or Beador King’s 




















Patterns. Old Silv'r. Thread. or Shelb. 

12 Table Forks............... £1 10 0...2 1 0...2 5 0 
12 Table Spoons .., wo SM 0.8 1 6.8 8 © 
12 Dessert Forks... ~ © $68 9 G.28 ¢ 
12 Dessert Spoons -~ £808 9 2.28 
12 Tea Spoons............... O14 0...1 0 0..1 2 0 
6 Egg Spoons, giltbowls 0 9 0...012 0.013 6 
2 Sauce Ladies ............ 0 6 0...0 8 0..0 9 0 
1 Gravy Spoon .......c00 0 6 0...0 8 0..0 9 6 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls 0 3 0...0 4 0.0 4 6 
J Mustard Spoon, gt.bl. 0 1 6...0 2 0.0 2 8 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs... 0 2 6..0 3 6.0 4 0 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers... 018 6.1 3 6..1 4 6 
1 Butter Knife .......... 0 2 9...0 3 6.0 3 9 
1 Soup Ladle .........00.4. 0 9 0...011 0...012 0 
1 Sugar Sifter............. 0 3 0.0 4 0..0 4 0 
Total,....0ccceeeee-£8 19 3...11 19 6...138 0 6 


Any Article to be had singly at the same prices. An 
Oak Chest to contain the above, and a relative num- 
ber of Knives, &c., £2 15s. A second quality of Fiddle 
Pattern:—Table Spoons and Forks, £1 3s per dozen; 
Dessert, 17s; Tea Spoons, 12s. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by oprant 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a OATA- 
LOGUE, containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of 
his unrivalled Stock, with a List of Prices, and 
of the Thirty Large Show Rooms, post free. 89 Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman Street; 4, 5 
and 6, Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard. Manu- 
— ‘we Newman Street, and Newman Mews, 
on, W. 
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f SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
Biever by Royal Charter, 1847—DRAFTS 
gh eg eos 
Money oon on it at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 


Old Broad Street, E.O. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


pote eee 
(ENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Pe and Charing Oross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt -_ — bg —* Insur- 
ances oO 
sensi GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries { JOHN J. BROOMFIELD 


<cijaminamniteanenasaisaiaant 
AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE, os New Bridge Street, 

tit 
Blackfriere oT Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 


the Policy-holders. 


CCIDENTS by FLOOD and FIELD. 
ear a am Fal = — oii 
be provide inst by a Policy o 
BAILWAY PASSENGE "ASSURANCECOMPANY. 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Peep rs e 
1,120,000 have been as Compensation. 
Aa on ‘sum in the case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly /.llowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca] 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL. LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Fleet Street, London. 

Invested Assets on December 31, 1876... £5,493,862 

Income for the past year ° 488,970 

Amount paid on death to December last 11,148,830 

Aggregate reversionary bonuses hither- 

to allotted 5,523,138 

The expenses of management (including commis- 
mission) are about 44 per cent. on the annual income. 

ATTENTION is —_ ally called to the New RATES 
OF PREMIUM recently adopted by the Office. 

The Rates for Youne Lives will be found 
MATERIALLY LOWER than heretofore. 

Policies effected this year wi'l be entitled to SHARE 
in the Prorits at the N&XT DrvISsION, in DECEMBER, 
1879. 

Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent, on application 
to the Office. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, 
Colombo, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Mad- 

ras, Mauritius, Melbourne. Point de Galle, Port Eliza- 
beth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected 
with India and the Colonies, the purch and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
&c., and the effecting of remittances between the 
above-named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 


CURE of BAD THROAT, COUGH, &c. (This Week), by 
R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—From Mr. Heron, 10 Arthur 
Street, Belfast:— I am subject to inflammation of 
the throat, and suffer greatly in cold weather from a 
cough. Dr. Locock’s Wafers relieved the ccugh, 
allayed the inflammation, and gave me ease at once.” 
Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, 
Shortness of Breath, Phlegm, Pains in the Chest, and 
Rheumatism are instantly relieved and rapidly cured 
by the Wafers, which taste pleasantly. Sold at Is 14d 
and 2s 9d per box. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS 
—Diseases of the most formidable and chronic 
characters have been cured by Holloway's remedies. 
Ulcerations which have proved themselves incurable 
by any other known means have healed kindly under 
the purifying and regenerating influence of this excel- 
lent ointment. Sprains, stiff joints, contracted muscles, 
and glandular swellings can be most safely and effect 
ually healed by Holloway's Ointment and Pills, which 
can do no harm under any circumstances. Neither of 
these medicaments has anything deleteriousin its 
composition; both are essentially purifying and 
strengthening in their nature. The combined power 
of these noble remedies enables them successfully to 
cepe with most descriptions of impurities, and to cure, 
or at least relieve, most varieties of diseases. 


LL the YEAR ROUND a Good 
State of Health may be secured by taking 
PARR'S LIFE PILLS whenever there is any symptom 
of indispositi They p the most astonishing 
and invigorating properties, and they will overcome 
all obstinate complaints and restore sound health. 



































of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medical Professi 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 
has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret of the pre 
have never been published. 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 


RESULT OF BONUS INVESTIGATION, 3ist DECEMBER, 1876. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 








The profit is the largest yet divided by the Society. 
The Bonus gives an average addition of £84 per 1,000 assured. 


The basis of valuation maintains, in their utmost force, the safeguards rendering the 
Society second to none in security to the Thu— ’ 


1. The new “Institute of Actuaries’” Tables of Mortality were emplo: throughout. ese 
yield higher reserves against Policy-liabilities than any other cpt ..> 
2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 8 per cent. only. 
8. The we wl * " was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. 
6. 


Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Bonus Report, fully explaining the effect of the principles adopted, and the Valuati 
Schedule, will beforwarded. sibiiee ee ‘ty 


March, 1877. : E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 


9 
ESTABLISHED D E A N E S ° A.D. 1700. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


TABLE Kntves, Ivory, per doz, from 19s to 55s. FEeNnDERS—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 38 to £6. 
ELECTRO ForKs—Table, 24s to 64s; Dessert, 16s to 46s. StToves—Bright, Register, Hot-air, &c. 

SPOONS, 24s to 66s; — 16s to 48s. | BArHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
PAPIER-MaCHé TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. BeDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 

ELECTRO TEA AND OoFFEE SzTs, from £3 7s to £24. CornicEs—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 

Dish COvERS—Tin, 22s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 lls. | GASELIERS—2-light, 17s; 3-do., 50s; 5-do., £6 6a. 
ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. Glass, 3-light, 558; 5-light, £6. 

LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3, to 6ft., £30. 

Lamps— Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &c. KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 

BRONZED TEA AND Corres URNS. TuRNERY Goops, BrusHEs, Mats, &c. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXES, &c. TooLs—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths’, &. 
CLocKs—English, French, and American. GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. | HOT-WATER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, 


&e. 
DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


NO HOUSE SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


“Ss ANITA S,” 


THE ONLY TRUE ANTISEPTIC AND DISINFECTANT COMBINED. 
(PROTECTED BY LETTERS PATENT.) 
NON-POISONOUS. SANITARY. PRESERVATIVE. 


“SANITAS " has sanitary powers equal to both Carbolic Acid and Ozone, and has no injurious action on 
clothing, furniture, carpeting, &c. It is the best preservative of all matters liable to fermenta- 
tion and decomposition. 
“SANITAS " is a preventive against the spread of Small-pox, Typhoid Fever, Scarlet Fever, Hay Fever, 
Foot-and-Mouth, and all infectious diseases. It is strongly recommended by the highest 
medica! authorities. 
“SANITAS " is the best and most agreeable Antiseptic and Disinfectant known, and should be used where 
noxious, infectious, or bad-smelling emanations exist. 
Its useful purposes should be known to everybody. 
PAMPHLET, with full particulars, Testimonials, &c., forwarded free on application to the “SANITAS"” 
COMPANY'S OFFIOES, 57 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
“ SANITAS " is an excellent purifier of the Breath, used as a mouth-wash in the morning, or after smoking, 
&c., and is, as a Toilet preparation, without parallel. 
To be had of all Ch and Wholesale Druggists, or at the Company's Works, Letchford's Buildings, 
Three-colt Lane, Bethnal Green, London, E. Prices.—Bottles, first quality only, 1s, 1s 6d, 2s 6d. Per Gallon 
First Quality, 20s; Second Quality, 10s Third Quality, 5s. Toilet “ Sanitas,” per bottle, 2s 6d. 


LESLIE’S ALMONDISED COD-LIVER 


(REGISTERED).—The purest Oil, and by Almond flavouring rendered palatable and easy of digestion. No 
ble smell or taste, no nausea. Taken readily by the most delicate constitution and by Children. 

RITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL says :—“ Whilst securing the beneficial results traceable to Cod-Liver Oil as a 
valuable tonic and dietetic, we have found no difficulty in inducing our little patients to take it.".——SANITARY 
RECORD says:—‘* We have tried its effect on the most delicate constitutions with marked effect. So well 
are the odour and taste of the Oil disguised, that children will take the preparation with avidity."——~ 
MEDICAL TIMES says :—“ The taste is decidedly masked by the almond flavouring." ——MevicaAl Press :—* Has 
ble smell! and flavour, and we can testify that the result is satisfactory.” 

rices—Pints, 4s 6d; half-pints, 2s 4d ; women 1s 3d, Imperial Measure. Retail of all Chemists and 
Druggists, and Wholesale of LESLIE and CO. (Limited), Bond Court House, Walbrook, London. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
a 
E was 


The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, “that the com 
on.” The fact is, CHLORODY. 


(See Government 




















fet 











ration 
It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. 


CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 


Inventor of CHLORODYNE. 

CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Brvachitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Oroap,Fever,Ague 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoa, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c 


J. C. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—* It is without | direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay 





There is a return of good appetite shortly from the | 
beginning of their use.—Sold by all Medicine Vendors, | 
in boxes, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and in family packets, 11s each. 


ILLS’ “BRISTOL MIXTURE,” | 
MILD AND FRAGRANT. 
WILLS’ “ SMOKING MIXTURE,” 
A CHOICE COMBINATION OF “ FIRST GROWTH 
Sold everywhere in One, Two,and Four-Ounce Packets, 





« 


—) by our Name and Trade Mark. 
W. D. and H. 
only, Bristol and 


0. WILLS, Wholesale and Export 
London. 


| 


doubt the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” 


consider it the most valuable medicine known.” 


pain and irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 
ever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and 


quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it 
seems to possess this = advantage over all other 

‘We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne eaves 

in our practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent 


Sedatives, that it no unpleasant after- 
Sold in bottles at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 4s 6deach. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 





Dr. M‘MiLimMan, of New Galloway, Scotland.—“I 


From Dr. B. J. BouLton and Co., Horncastle.— 





effects.” 


S.” | BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE" on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 
each bottl 


SOLE MANUFAOCTUBER, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 

57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 

Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 

PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL.] 
My Dear Srr,—Allow me to express my ane thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the + of Pain- 


° of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. HUTCHINS. 
“— CH Jone | —- “ ? By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 








“Gives a perfectly clear, smokeless, and odourless flame.”— 


T H E Times, 16th December, 1872. 


** The highest possible degree of Illu- “ The Silber ry ~ give off nothing 
ait that can be in the smallest degree 
rT _— "oth July, 1874. S I L B E R injurious."—Zancet, 11th Jan., 1873. 
“A nearer approach to sun-light than has ever before 
been obtained.” —T7imes, 14th July, 1874. L | G H T. 
PRODUCES PERFECT COMBUSTION FROM COLZA OR RAPE OIL, PETROLEUM, PARAFFIN OR 
KEROSENE, OOAL OR AIR GAS. 
With the improved Burners to fit all Lamps and Gas-fittings. 


THE SILBER LIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED, Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
49 Whitecross Street, London, E.C. 


*,* LIST OF LOCAL AGENTS ON APPLICATION. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 








IMPORTANT REDUCTION IN PRICE OF 


GALVANISED 
WIRE 
NETTING. 


The undersigned, the INVENTORS and ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS, beg to give Notice tha’ from this 
date they have reduced the prices of this article by one-third of the original rates. Delivery free. Stock sizes 
executed upon receipt of order. 





BARNARD, BISHOP, and BARNARDS, 
NORFOLK IRON WORKS, NORWICH, and 93 and 95 Queen Victoria Street, London. 


20th October, 1877. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 








ee EXTRACT 


MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. OF MEAT. 

CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig's Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





FREDERICK EDWARDS AND SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF CHIMNEY-PIECES IN OAK, WALNUT, BIRCH, PINE, AND MARBLE. 
Stove, Kitchen Range, and Kitchener Manufacturers. HOT-WATER ENGINEERS. 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET. LONDON, W. 
Illustrated Sheets forwarded. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER 
FOR PERRY AND 00.’S 6d. PATTERN CARD OF PENS, 


Containing 24 selected patterns of Steel and Metal Pens, suitable for all Styles of Writing, from the soft and 
broad J pen to the exquisitely finished Bank pens. 


PERRY AND CO.’ BEST QUALITY J PENS, 
1s 6.1 per =, Perry and Co.’s Raven Black J Pens,1s 6d per gross; Perry and Co.’s Gilt J Pens, 3s per 
om. writing. Sold by all Stationers. 





Pens are well known for the soft and easy nature of their 


PERRY AND CO.S UNIVERSAL SCHOOL PENS, 


For Large, Round, or Small Hand, is per gross. Superior qualities of School Pens, 2s 6d and 3s 6d gross. 
These Penvaze well qrerth the ‘Attention of all Schosls, and they can be ordered through any Sta ° 


19 and 20 Holborn Viaduct (late 37 Red Lion Square), London. 





BRAND ana CO’S SOUPS. 





PBSSERVED PROVISIONS, ana 
ye and GAME PIES; also, 








: "cman of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
-) 


TURTLE SOUP, and other 








. eee for INVALIDS, 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 


“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, AND 
GOOD SPIRIT.” 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


[K 4na's ae WHISKY. 


UNIVERSALLY RECOMMENDED BY THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION. A pure old spirit, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 

Dr. HASSALL says:—‘“ The samples were soft and 
mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the 
smell. The Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, 
well matured, and of very excellent quality.” 


WHOLESALE: 
__ 20 GT. TITOHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders o® Whisky in the World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKEY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 
In consequence of Spurious imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERKINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Oaosss 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
am Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
wor 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PIOKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirel 
Unadulterated.— 92 Wigmore Sireet, Geman 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, signed, “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


AMERICAN OENTENNIAL. 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 




















“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 

Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 

the superfluous oil.”"—/00d, Water, and Air, edited by 


Dr. . 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 
awarded to J. 8S. FRY and SONS. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE ” is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the Tge2eTH a P&ARL- 
LIKE WHITENE#SS, protects the enamel from decay, 

d imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BREATH 


ls 6a t, 

JOHN GOSNELL and OO.’S Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

“ AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Haman Hair to 
its pristine hue, no matter at what ene. 

ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.'s, and see that 
JW holesaien Angel Possaga, 3 0; —. 

pper 

Street, London. 
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HEAL AND SON’S 
GOMMIER 
FLAStIQue 
Pporratir 
Is THE BEST wee tienes YET 


SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bed-room 
Furniture Manufacturers, 


195, 196 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
: LONDON, W. 


SEAL AND 


Catalogue post free. 





NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


CHUBB AND SON, 
LOCK AND SAFE MAKERS, 


REMOVED their Lock and Safe Business to 
ania New and Extensive Premises, 





128 Queen Vicrorra Street, E.C. 


{lustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. 
MAKERS TO THE QUEEN AND THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 








EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 


STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 


Exceedingly useful.”—Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Lllustrated Catalogues 
post free from 
HENBY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Oranbourne Street, 
Leicester Square, London. 








FOR BLANC-MANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
OHTLDREN'S AND ‘INVALIDS’ Dret, 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


CARSON’S PAINT. 


Patronised by the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
H.B.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, the British Govern- 
ment, the Indian Government, the Colonial Govern- 
ments, the Russian Government, 10,000 of the 


Nobility, G 
Oh is extousively used Tor sll kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 





It is UI licable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2 cwt. Free to all Stations. 


OAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials Post Free, 


WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 

Lup@ate HILL, Lonpoy, E.O.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR’s WALK, Dus 


INDIGESTION. 
MOBSON’S PEPSINE and its Preparations 


See Name on Label. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 





Sold in bottles as WINE, at 3s, 5s, and. 9s; LOZENGES, 
2s 6d and 4s 64; GLOBULES, 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d; 
and POWDER, in 1-oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 





By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
T. MORSON and SON, 


M®s FRANCES POWER COBBE’S 
WORKS. 


1, The HOPES of the HUMAN RACE, 
HEREAFTER and HERE. 7s 6d. 

2. DARWINISM in MORALS, and (18) other 
Essays. (Pub. at 10s.) 5s. 

8. RE-ECHOES. 7s 64. 

4, DAWNING LIGHTS. 5s. 

5. ALONE to the ALONE. Prayers for 
Theists. 5s. 

6. RELIGIOUS DUTY. (Pub. at 7s 6d.) 5s. 

7. STUDIES, NEW and OLD, of Ethical and 
Social Subjects. (Pub. at 10s 6d.) 5s. 

8, ITALICS. Notes on Italy, (Pub. at 12s 6d.) 
5s. 


WittiaMs and NorGats, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, 8vo, sewed, pi 

UTHRIE M)The- CAUSA. 
TIONAL and FREE-WILL THEORIES of 
YOLITION; being ,® Review of Dr. Carpenter's 
s Mental Physiolo 
WILLIAMS and 3 
Garden, London; and 20 

Eatoporee. 





ORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
South Frederick Street, 





w ready, 8vo, cloth extra, price 12s. 

ON OTHEISM, derived from the 

i Hebrew Nation and the Law of Moses, the 
Primitive Religion of the City of Rome. An Historical 
Investigation, by the Rev. H. Formby. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, Loudon; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Falun — 


1D post 8vo, cloth, 78 

EV. s. BARING- GOULD. — The 
LOST and HOSTILE GOSPELS: an Essay on 

the Toledoth Jeschu, and the Petrine and Pauline 
Gospels of the First Three Centuries of which Frag- 
ments Remain. By Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A 
WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


ESUS, the MESSIAH; a Narrative 
Poem and Metrical Paraphrase of the Gospel 
By G. CuHRisTtopHeR Davies, Author of 








Story. 
“Rambles and Adventures of our School Field Club,” 
“ The ‘ Swan’ and her Crew,” &c. Price 6s. 





London: Provost aud Co., 36 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. 
2 vols. foap., cloth, 12s ; half-bound, 12s 6d; 1,617 5 pages. 


of SPEECH and of 
SPELLING. By the Rev. E. CosHam BREWER, 
LL.D., Author of “Guide to Science,” &c. 
London: WILLIAM Terao and Co., Pancras Lane, 
core 





ow ready, 50th Edition. price 2s. 
HE ‘CHILD S GUIDE to KNOW- 
LEDGE. ByaLApy. The Original Authorised 
Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. | 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 








FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


ILLS’ “THREE CASTLES,”— 
“There's no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, 
and no better brand than the ‘ THREE OASTLES.’" 
—Vide “ The Virginians.” 

Sold only in Packets, pootected by the Name and 
Trade Mark of 
W. D. and H. O. WILLS. 


REMARKABLE, VERY BASS SSASLE 
INDEED, are the EFFEC 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC “SALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Di refreshing, on in- 
eee to the censten Sold by Ch 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS P. 
HITE'S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS COMPANY (Limited).—WHITE'S 
MOO-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 
200 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of the steel epring, so often hurtfal in its effects, 
is here avoided,a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the uisite resistin, powers is — 
by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PAT: ER, fitting 
with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be de- 
tected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of 
the body two inches below the hips being sent to the 
Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s, 2is, 26s 64, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; — 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 64; postage fre 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, ee or netemen 

















Leaves " 
WORLD, Illustrated Newspaper, of November 3.— 
Engravings of Current Events; Fine-Art Presenta- 
tion Plates; Coloured Maps 
most attractive Illustrated 
ome issued for Threepence. Every Saturday. Of @ 

e 


—Over-decoration — Architecture of 
Sy and its Trade—Our Co! 
tion—Whitehall Gardens, &c.—46 Catherine Street, 
and all] Newsmen. 


Monthly, Half-a-C: 
HE CONTEMPORARY. REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 
ON THE WAR-PowsR. By Professor F. W. Newman. 
THE GOSPEL OF oa aap Mopsen Oriticism. By 
Professor Part IL. 
THE CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION ScHEME, IN RELA- 
TION TO SCIENCES AND TO LANGUAGES. By Alexander 


ay — INTERPRETATION OF Nature. By Alfred 

u 

se at Rous. By the Rev. B. St. Joha 
yrw 

Proresson TYNDALL'’s BIRMINGHAM ADDRESS. By 


THE > come or PLavutvs. By James Donaldson, 
FASHION ABLE Farcgs. (Signs of the Times, No. IL) 


Tue SLAVEOWNERANDTHE ToRK. By Goldwin Smith. 
THE RESURKECTION OF CHRIST, A NEW REVELATION, 
Canon Westcott 


EssaY8 AND NOTICES. 
STRAHAN and Co. (Limited), 34 Paternoster Row. 


T= FORTAIGETLY REVIEW, for 


os -— 
SCIENCE AND MAN. By Professor Tyndall. 
THE Forerégn DOMINIONS OF THE CrowN. By the 
‘ht Hon. R. Lowe, MP. 
THE URE OF OUR = Commons. By Octavia Hill. 
CONVERSATIONS WITH M. THieRs. II. By the late 
Nassau W. Senior. 





BOOKS AND Critics. By Mark Pattison. 
Dr. NewMAN's THEORY OF BELIEF. By Leslie Stephen. 
A ee ON EVOLUTION. By Arthur J. Balfour, 


cums Books OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. II. 
By the Editor. 





HOME AND FOREIGN Soveme, 
Books OF THE MonT: 
— ro HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
RN! One Shilling), No. 215. 
f te ‘COR ILL MAGAZINE for 
NOVEMBER. With Illustrations by Grorgs 
DU MAURIER and FRANK DICKsEE. 
CONTENTS. 
EREMA; OR, re FatHer'’s Srv. With an Ilustra- 
ntsea Defeated. —55. A Dead 


tion. Chap. 54. 
Letter. — 56. With his own Sword. — 57. ) -~ + 
Suff: .—58. Beyond Desert and Deserts. 


Some SONNETS OF CAMPANELLA. 

Tue OZAR's CLEMENCY: A POLISH Pargst's Storr. 

ZESTHETIC ANALYSIS OF AN OBELISK. 

A MiguTty SEA-WAVE. 

Tue Last Repoust. By Alfred Austin. 

“For PercivaL.” With an Lilustration. Cha =. 9. 
Sissy Looks into the Mirror. —10. In Langley Wood. 
—11. Meanwhile.—12, “ Well, what's gone from me? 
What have I lost in you?” 

London: SmiTH, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
NOVEMBER, 1877. No. DOOXLY. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS, 


MrveE 1s Toing.—Part V. 
A RECENT VISIT TO MONTENEGRO AND ITS CAPITAL. 
DEMOSTHENES. 
AN ANGLO-INDIAN SOLDIER AND NOVELIST. 
RIDES THROUGH A. 
THE POLITICAL RESULTS OF THE WAR. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM H&INg. 
THE STORM IN THE EAst.—No. VI. 
_W. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 288, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
1, ODILON-BARROT. 
HIsToRY OF THE MONGOLS. 
CSARISM, ROMANISM, SOCIALISM. 
CARRIAGES, ROADS, AND COACHES. 
CONTEMPORARY ITALIAN POETS. 
LossTeR, CRAB, AND — FISHERIES. 
ALFRED AUSTIN'S POEM 
THe NEw REPUBLIC as MODERN PHILOSOPHERS. 
. ORDINATION AND CONFESSION. 
10. THs LIBERAL PARTY AND FOREIGN POLITICS. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


UBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZIN E, 








SPePrSe eee 





Journalism and Poetry of Mortimer Collins—A Peep 
into Transylyania—Oross-Ourrents —Thoreau, &c. 


‘Once more well to the front among periodicals." — 


Spectator. 


in 
UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 


SPECIAL NOTICE —A NEW SERIES will begin 
JANUARY, the broader Title of 


_London: Hurst and BLACKETT, and all Booksellers. 


+ eerie YET” (a New Stony 
by SARAH Doupnsy, Author of “ Noth’ 
will be commenced in the PIOTO. 





tis. The cheapest and 
ewspaper for the Famil 4 


Offices: 63 Fleet Street, London. 


m3 TERIOR of NEW GRECIAN 
EATRE.—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK 

) for View and Plan—View of the 
ge—Leeds Castle—Leeds Church 
thoures — 
Progress— 


in Hood—Conversazione, Architectural Associa - 








LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE- CAPS, 
&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases ot 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 48 6d,7s 6d, 10s,and 16s each; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG.— 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an Empty 


STEEL-BANDED, ~e— =—~ ted 


i 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New 


HER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 








SQUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 


London. 





e Oaraleeees POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 
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Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 350 pages each, with Portraits, handsomely bound in cloth, price 21s. 


L E Ss s Ee 
His Life and Writings. 
By JAMES SIME, M.A. 


“Itis to Lessing that an Englishman would turn with readiest affection. We cannot but wonder that 
more of this man is not known among us."—THOMAS CARLYLE. 

“*In all literary history,’ said Heine, as Mr. Sime reminds us in his preface, ‘ Lessing is the writer whom 
I most love;’ and what good grounds there were for Heine's love, Mr. Sime’s valuable work will explain to 
people who perchance only know Lessing as the author of the ‘ Laocoon,’ though, indeed, that in itself supplies 
matter enough for admiration and respect."—Szturday Review. 

, “ The work before us may, therefore, be classed as a contribution to biographical literature of permanent 

value.” —Globe. 

“ For his most excellent analyses of ‘Emilia Galotti’ and ‘Minna von Barnhelm,’ the lovers of Lessing 
will thank Mr. Sime."—Daily Telegraph. 

“In all this we have good eviderce of original thought and indep t judg t based on the best of 
all foundations,—a careful study of the master's writiogs.”—Graphic. 

** All this is told in a most effective manner by Mr. Sime, who is thoroughly master of his subject, and 
illustrates it with consummate taste and judgment. This is especially the case in the narration of domestic 
and family scenes, with their sunshine and shadow, their hopes and disappointments, their sorrows and their 
triumphs.”"—WNotes and Queries. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


a. 








Just published, in 8vo, price 153 cloth. 


THE JEWISH MESSIAH; 
a Critical History of the Messianic Idea among the Jews from the Rise of the 
Maccabees to the Closing of the Talmud. 


By JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A., 
| Professor of Theology in Manchester New College, London. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





MR. R. D. BLACKMORE’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE THIRD EDITION OF 


EREMA; OR, MY FATHER’S SIN. 


— 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 
NOW READY. 
NEW IRELAND, 


By A. M. SULLIVAN, M.P. 


Political Sketches and Personal 
Reminiscences of Irish Public Life, 


2 vols. cloth extra, demy 8vo, price 30s, 


Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, with 
Portraits, price 36s. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 


OF THE 
HON. CHARLES SUMNER. 


Edited by EDWIN L. PIERCE. 





By R. D. BLACKMORE, 
| Is now ready at all the Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW NOVEL BY SARAH TYTLER. 


A DOU C E L A S 8&8. 


By the Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” “ A Garden of Women,” &c. 
Two vols. post 8vo. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
WINTER EXHIBITION. 


The GROSVENOR GALLERY will OPEN on the Ist DECEMBER with an Exhibition of Drawings by the 
Old Masters, and Water-Colour Drawings by deceased Artists of the British School. 


SEASON-TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS. 


| C RAM ER’S 
| PIANETTES 


ARE OF THREE KINDS: 





THE 





The Vertical Pianette, trichord treble 25 to 34 gs. 
Do., with reverberating brass bridge 42 to 50 gs. 
The Oblique, trichord throughout 50 to 60 gs. 


From the volume, purity, and charming quality of the tone, as well as the extreme susceptibility and dura- 
bility of the mechanism, these unique Instruments are now in very general demand, and are tc be had only of 


J. B. CRAMER and CO., 
201 REGENT STREET; 46 MOORGATE STREET; 35 CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL; 


At their Agencies in Dublin, Belfast, Brighton, Glasgow, and Edinburgh; and of the principal 
Music-sellers throughout the country. 


FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON’S 
STOVES FOR ENTRANCE HALLS, SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, &c. 
PEIRCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES. 
GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES. 
PATENT GILL AIR-WARMERS. 
DR. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES. 
PORCELAIN-TILE PEDESTAL STOVES. 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 








THE FIFTH EDITION 


ON HORSEBACK THROUGH 
ASIA MINOR, 


By Captain FRED. BURNABY, 


IS NOW READY. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, with 3 Maps and 
Portrait, price 38s. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
SAMUEL BRECK. 


WITH PASSAGES FROM HIS NOTE-BOOKS 
(1771-1862). 


Edited by H. E. SCHUDDER, 


Orown 8yo, cloth extra, price 10s 6d. 


“ Will find favour at Mr. Mudie’s, and attract a wide 
circle of readers."—Standard. 





LONDON: 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and 
RIVINGTON, 





ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUSES FORWARDED. 


CROWN BUILDINGS, 18§ FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Squire of the Seven- 


CEN TOR SFRESON. of Detlingh 
STOPHER JEAF N. of Dullingham 
gy Cambridgeshire. Edited by JouHN CorDY 


JEAFFRESON. 2 Yols., 21s. 
A Man of Other Days : Recol- 
from the French by CHARLOTTE M. YONGB, 


Jections of the Marquis de 
—— The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 2 vols. 


Author of “ 





A Youn 


TEENT 


21s. Pe 
« Full of useful and agreeable reading.” —Athenwum. 


The Sea of Mountains: an 
ACCOUNT of Lord DUFFERIN'S TOUR through 
BRITISH COLUMBIA in 1876. By MOLYNEUX 
St. JoHN. 2 vols., with Portrait of Lord Dufferin. 


21s. 


Cheap Edition of Phebe, Junior. 
By Mrs. _— 1 vol., price 5s. Bound and 
Illustrated. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Squire’s Courtship. By Mrs. 


MACKENZIE DANIBL. 3 vols. 
A Jewel of a Girl. By the 
Author of “QuBENIE,” &. 3 vols. 

“A powerful and interesting story; the characters 
are finished portraits, the incidents are striking, and in 
point of brilliancy and variety it equals the author's 
former works.”"—Court Journal. 


Maud Leslie. By Lady Charles 


TuHYNNE, Author of “‘ Off the Line,” &c. 2 vols. 
“This story cannot fail to please." —Post. 


Two Tales of Married Life: Hard 


to BEAR, by GEORGIANA M, Caalk; and A TRUE 
MAN, by M. C. STIRLING. 3 vols. 


Glory. By Mrs. G. Linneus 
NES. 3 vols. 
« bo semale attractive story.”"—Graphic. 


TheVillage Comedy. By Mortimer 


and FRANCES COLLINS. 2 vols. [Next week. 


SEELEY & CO, 
54 FLEET STREET. 











In 8v0, price 10s 6d, in cloth. 


BACON and ESSEX: a Sketch of 
Bacon's Earlier Life. By Epwin A. ABBOTT, D.D., 
Head Master of the City of London School. 


“He performs his task with extreme ability, and 
in the Jeast ostentatious way, has drawn a character 
of Bacon which deserves to live with Pope's character 
of Atticus.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ETCHINGS in BELGIUM. By Ernest 

GeoRGE. Thirty Plates, with descriptive Letter- 

ress, price £2 2s incleth. Twenty-five Proofs on 
apanese Paper, in folio, £5 53 each. 


PAULINA’S AMBITION. A Story 
for Girls. By the Author of “ Hetty'’s Resolve.” 
Crown 8vo, frontispiece, 5s, cloth. 








In a few days. 
The HILLSIDE CHILDREN. 


AGNES GIBERNE. A Story for Young Children. 
With Frontispiece. 3s 6d. 


The PORTRAIT BIRTHDAY BOOK 
of FAMOUS NAMES. Containing the Birthdays 
of Seventeen Hundred Distinguished Persons, 
and 366 Medallion Portraits. Price 2s 6d, cloth, 
giltedges. Kept also in various bindings. 


SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 
54 Fleet Street. 





Just published, crown 8vyo, cloth, MA de. 
OLUTLONS tothe MATHEMATICAL 
EXAMINATION-PAPERS set for Admission 
to the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, and for 
the Royal Military College, December, 1876; together 
with those set for Entrance to the Royal Civil Engin- 
eering College, Cooper's Hill, July, 1877. By D. 
TIERNEY, B.A., C.E., Head Master, College, South- 
ampton; and H. SHARRATT, B.A., late Scholar Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 
Just published, price 6d, crown 8vo. 
A COSMOPOLITE’S DREAM; oor, 
Travels in Rotunda, Being a Glance into the 


Future of Euro showing the Certain End of th 
War in the East” . am 


E Hanomant SINGER and Co., Ingram Court, London, 





rs of 


EAUREGARD. 


DAVID DOUGLAS’ LIST. 





1. 
SHELLEY: a Critical Biography. By 
GEORGE BARNETT SMITH. Iu extra fcap. 8vo, 68. 
“No more graceful tribute has been laid at his feet 
than Mr. Barnett Smith’s thoughtful ‘ critical bio- 
graphy,’ which every lover of Shelley is tolerably 
certain to procure and keep."—Contemporary Review. 
“ Mr. Barnett Smith may be congratulated on having 
undertaken a noble and manly task, and having done 
it well."—Morning Post. 


Tl. 

The LETTERS of THOMAS ERSKINE 
of LINLATHEN, from 1841-1870. Second Series, 
completing the Work. Edited by the Rev. W. 
Hanna, D.D. In one vol. crown 8vo, 78 6d. 


mt. 


On POETIC INTERPRETATION of 
NATURE. By J C. SHarep, Principal of the 
United College of St. Salvator and St. Leonard, 
St. Andrews, and Professor of Poetry in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. In 1 vol., extra feap. 8vo, 6s. 


IV. 

PILATE’S QUESTION — WHENCE 
ART THOU? An Essay on the Personal Claims 
Asserted by Jesus Christ, and How to Account for 
Them. By JOHN KENNEDY, M.A., D.D. (London). 
In 1 vol. extra feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


Vv. 

ANTWERP DELIVERED in 
MDLXXVIL.: a Passage from the History of the 
Netherlands, illustrated with Fac-similes of arare 
Series of Designs by Martin de Vos, and of Prints 
by Hogenberg, the Wierixes, &c. By Sir WILLIAM 
STIRLING MAXWELL, Bart., K.T., M.P. In 1 vol. 
folio. [Vovember. 


VI. 
REMINISCENCES of OLD EDIN- 
BURGH. By Dante. Witson, LL.D., Professor 
of History, &c.,in the University College, Toronto, 
Author of “ Prehistoric Annals of Scotland,” &c. 
In 2 vols. crown 8yvo. [ Yovember. 


Vit. 
SCOTTISH WOODWORK of the 
SIXTEENTH and SEVENTEENTH CENTU- 
RIES. By J. W. SMALL, Architect. In 1 vol. 
folio, with 100 Plates. [ November. 


VL. 


RECORDS of MINING in SCOTLAND. 
By R. W. Cocwran Patrick, Author of “ The 
Records of the Coinage of Scotland.” In 1 vol. 
4to. (Jn the press. 


1x. 
CELTIC SCOTLAND: a History of 
Ancient Alban. By WILLIAM F. SKENE. Book III. 
Land and People. (Jn preparation. 


x. 
JOHNNY GIBB of GUSHETNEUK, 


in the PARISH of PYKETILLEM. With Glimpses 


of the Parish Politics about A.D. 1843. New 
Edition. In extra fcap 8vo. (November. 
xI. 
THERMODYNAMICS. By P. G. 


Tait, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh. A New Edition, En- 
Jarged. In crown 8vo. [November. 


xil. 


VETERINARY MEDICINES: their 
Actions and Uses. By FinNtAY Dun. Fifth 
Edition, Revised. (Jn the press. 


XII. 


LECTURES on SURGICAL ANA- 
TOMY. By Jonun Cureng, F.R.S.E., Assistant- 
Surgeon in the Roya! Infirmary, and Lecturer on 
Surgery in the Edinburgh School of Medicine. 
With Plates drawn from Nature by Berjeau. In 
1 vol. 8¥o. [ November. 


DAVID DOUGLAS, 9 Castle Street, Edinburgh. 





In feap. 8vo, price Half-a-crown each Volume. 
MESSRS. BLACKWOOD’S 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR 
ENGLISH READERS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 





I. 
In 2 vols, crown 8vo, with Portrait, 21s, cloth. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 


By the late Colonel MEADOWS TAYLOR, 
Author of “Confessions of a Thug,” “ Tara,” &c. 


Edited by his DAUGHTER. 
With a PREFACE by HENRY REEVE, ©.B. 


-His career was so remarkable, as illustrating 

both the force of character in overcoming difficulty, 

and for the exhibition of those virtues and qualities 

which are most especially to be desired in Indien 

+administrators, that it well deserves to be brought 

— the notice of his countrymen."—dinburgh 
v . 





II. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 6s 6d. 


OUR TRIP TO BLUNDERLAND ; 
OR, 
GRAND EXCURSION TO BLUNDERTOWN AND 


By JEAN JAMBON. 


With 60 I!lustrations designed by Charles Doyle, and 
Engraved by Messrs. Dalziel. 


“Such are some of the peculiarities of Blunderland, 
the author's account of which will undoubtedly be 
among the .—~ pa —_ af the Christmas 
season, make many a r of little eyes ve 
wide, and make many a cere ring with Leihien, 
Of the Illustrations by Charles Doyle, with which the 
k is profusely illustrated, it is impossible to 

in terms too laudatory......Full justice bas been oe 
to them by the Dalziels, and the book in co uence, 
apart from its literary merits, may be safely called one 
of the prettiest and most enjoyable we have seen for 
many a day."—Scotsman, 





Ii. 
THIRD EDITION, in 2 vols. crown 8yo, 17s, cloth. 


PAULIN E&E. 


By L. B. WALFORD, 
Author of “Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life.” 


“In fact, it is a distinct advance in p and 

on that shrewd and pleasant story, ‘ Mr. Smith.’......[¢ 
is not vulgar, not mawkish, nor unwholesome. Deal- 
ing with the passions of men and women, and not 
with the sentimentality of the schoolroom or the arti- 
ficial intriguing of * society,’ it preserves a purity of 
tone and a dignity of method not too often found in 
the novels of the day."—Z.raminer. 


IV. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, illustrated with Maps, 16s. 


GREAT CAMPAIGNS. 


A Succinct Account of the Principal Military Opera- 
tions which have taken eee in Europe from 1796 
to 1870. 


Edited, from the Lectures and Writings of the late 
Major C. ADAMS, 
Professor of Military History at the Staff College, 
By Captain C. COOPER KING. 


“Tt would be as difficult to do justice in an ordinary 
review to this very able work as it would be to over— 
estimate its vast importance as a military history. To 
the student it will prove of immense value, inasmuch 
as the chief events of the most memorable —— 
in Europe for the last eighty years are spread ‘ore 
him with a conscientious regard to the minutest detail, 
and a lucidity in commenting thereon that must com- 
mand unqualified approval."—Army and Navy Gatette. 





Vv. 
In post 8vo, 6s 6d, cloth. 
DITA. 
By Lady MARGARET MAJENDIE, 
Author of “ Gianetto.” 


Vi. 


NEW EDITION, in 1 vol., uniform with “MIDDLE- 
MARCH.” 


78 6d, cloth. 


DANIEL DERONDA, 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





Edited by the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 


Volumes published ; each sold separately. 


HOMER'S ILIAD — HOMER'S ODYSSEY — 
HERODOTUS — ASCHYLUS — XENOPHON — 
SOPHOCLES — EURIPIDES — ARISTOPHANES — 
OD and THEOGNIS—LUCIAN—PLATO— 


I ts 
Barriste 
Life-Boat 
and Wreck Charts 


Second Edition, ia crown 8vo, price 5s. 


TORY of the LIFE-BOAT and 
its WORK. By Rricuarp Lewis, “4 
r-at-Law, Secretary to the Royal National 
Institution. With numerous Lilustrations 


MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





HESI 
Sana ANTHOLOGY — ARISTOTLE — DEMOS- 
H 


ES. 
CESAR — VIRGIL — HORACE — CICERO — 
PLINY'’S LETTERS—JUVENAL—PLAUTUS and 
TERENCE—TACITUS—LIV Y—OVID--CATULLUS, 


Just published, 13th Edition, price 3s 6d, crown 8vo. 
TREATISE on NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases induced by it. 
London: H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 





TIBULLUS, and PROPERTIUS. 


WILLIAM BLACK WOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


T 


TURKEY, GREECE, and RUSSIA EXPOSED and 


Ready, demy 8vo, Is. 
HE IDOLATRY, SUPERSTITION, 


and CORRUPTION of the CHRISTIANS of 








To be had of all Booksellers. 





CONSIDERED. By Josern Brown, Esq., Q.0 
Lond 


jon: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
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NOTICE.—NOW READY, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
MARGARET CHETWYND: 
A NEW NOVEL. 


By SUSAN MORLEY, 
Author of “ Throstlethwaite,” “ Aileen Ferrers,” &c. 


8 vols. crown 8vo, cloth. 





C. KEGAN PAUL and CO. (Successors to the Publishing Department 
of Henry S. Krxe and Co.), 1 Paternoster Square, London. 





NEW EDITION, REVISED AND EXTENDED. 





Just published, Illustrated by numerous Engravings and Coloured Plates, 
large 8vo, cloth, 35s. 


THE GARDENER’S ASSISTANT: 
Practical and Scientific. 


A Guide to the Formation and Management of the Kitchen, Fruit, and Flower 
Gardens, and the Cultivation of Conservatory, Greenhouse, and Stove Plants; 
with a Copious —_. of Gardening a and Select Lists 

f Plants, Fruit,and Vegetables. 
By ROBERT THOMPSON, 


Of the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Chiswick. 
Revised and Greatly Extended 
By THOMAS MOORE, F.LS.,, 


Curator of the Chelsea Botanic Garden, Co-Editor of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, &.; 
assisted by several Eminent Practical Gardeners. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings; 
And sold by all Booksellers. 





“gf The Largest and most Complete Dictionary of 
- Cookery ever produced. 


Now ready, 1,280 pages, royal 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


CASSELL’S 
DICTIONARY OF COOKERY. 


With numerous Engravings and Fall-page Coloured Plates. 
Containing about NINE THOUSAND RECIPES. 


From the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
“One of the most handsome, practical, and comprehensive books of 


Cookery.” 
” From the CHRISTIAN WORLD. 


“Tt seems to us that this book is absolutely what it claims to be, 
that is, the largest and most complete collection of the kind ever pro- 
duced in this country; an encyclopaedia, in fact, of the culinary art in 
all its branches, and a volume which we trust and believe will be fully 
appreciated in its results, as well as in its teaching. It is a dictionary 
which should be in every household, and studied by every woman who 
recognises her true mission in the world.” 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London. 





Now ready, No. 1. 


THE MIRROR OF LITERATURE. 


Thirty-two Pages, Twopence Weekly, 
CONTENTS. 

The BRIDE of KILLAURIG: an Historical Romance. 
DANGERFIELD: a Serial Novel. By H. Baden Pritchard. 
GERMAN EVANGELICALS at MOSCOW. 
CHARLES READE'S “ WOMAN-HATER.” 
The THEATRE of the MILLION. 
POEM: The GOLDEN MOON. 
VICTOR HUGO’S **HISTORY of a CRIME.” 
BLUE ROSES. 
JUDGMENT DEFERRED: a Novelette. By Mrs. G. Linn#us Banks. 
PICTURES in PORT. By J. Ashby Sterry. 
A NEWLY DISCOVERED STORY. By the late Edgar Allan Poe. 
MAORI LIFE at LAKE TAUPO. By G. F. Angus. 


Notes, Literary and Social, Musical and Dramatic—Fine-Arts— 
Science and General Literature. 


OFFICE : RED LION HOUSB, RED LION COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
ROFESSOR BAIN’S COURSE of ENGLISH, for both 
Primary and Higher Schools; Revised Editions :— 


8. 
FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR .......ccccesecsesrsersesenssoreeseesoees. sesee 1 
KEY, with ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 1 
2 
3 











HIGHER ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

COMPANION to the HIGHER GRAMMAR ....,....cccscssesresseseseres 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC  ...ccossccscsceressees wosee & 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 





To 





— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Second Edition, revised and continued, in 5 vols. demy 8vo, £2 12s 6d. 


MODERN EUROPE. From the Fall of 


Gontontin le to the Establishment of the German Empire, A.D. 
noe ee eee maaan 
wor = whic in for some time out of print, has been 
out for this edi ns with the introduction of fresh metter and the addition ne 
chapters, bringing the history down to the year 1871. The book is not only of 
great interest and value to the general reader, but is also well for students 
preparing for examination. Its use as a work of reference has amply pro. 
vided for by very full Tables of Contents to each volume, and a ous Index to the 


whole, Those who may wish to make further researches will also find references 


throughout the work to the authorities who have been consulted. 





Demy 8vo, 83 6d. 


STOCK-EXCHANGE SECURITIES. An 


| on the General Causes of Fluctuations in their Price. By Rosrar 
IFFEN. 





Vol. I. ready. Vols. II. >» possess. Vol. IV. in December. 


MARTINEAU’S HISTORY of the THIRTY 


YEARS’ PEAOE, A.D. 1816-1846. 
This work, which has been for some time out of print, is now gre issued ing 
handy form in Bohno’s Libraries. It is reprinted from the last edition which 
received the author's corrections. 





In 3 vols. large post 8vo, price 78 6d each; also, a cheaper edition in Bohn’ 
Uneaten, 3 von, . 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. Trans. 


lated into English Prose. With short Introductions and Explanatory Notes, 
By CHARLES HERON WALL. 
“It is not too much to say that we have here probably as good a translation of 
Molitre as can be given.”—Academy. 





Post 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


JEAN PAUL FRIEDRICH RICHTER’ 


FLOWER, FRUIT, and THORN PIECES: a Novel. Translated from the 
German by ALEXANDER EWING. 





Fourth Edition, Edited by LEONHARD Soumitz, Ph.D., LL.D., Classical Examiner 
to the University of London. 


KEIGHTLEY’S MYTHOLOGY of ANCIENT 


GREECE and ITALY. With 12 Plates from the Antique. Post 8vo, 5s. 





NEW VOLUME by Mrs. EWING. 


A GREAT EMERGENCY, and other Tales, 


By the Author of “A Flat Iron for a Farthing,” “Six to Sixteen,” &c., &, 
With 4 Illustrations. Smal] post 8vo, 5s. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR NOVEMBER, 
New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR NOVEMBER. 
New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, OHEAPSIDE, 


eaten ART JOURNAL for NOVEMBER 
(price 28 6d) contains the following 
Ling ENGRAVINGS :— 
I. The BOUQUET. After A. Toulmouche. 
Il. The DOG and the SHADOW. After Sir E. Landseer, R.A. 
Ill. The STUDENT. After J. L. Meissonier. 
LITERARY CONTENTS, 
The Works of Andrew MacCallum. By | Art-Exhibition at Lucca. 
James Dafforne. Illustrated. The Use of Animal Forms in Oma- 
The Art of Dressing and of Being| mental Art. Chap. 6. By F. E. 
Dressed. By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A. Hulme, F.L.S. Illustrated. 
(Continued.) Decorative Furniture. Illustrated. 
Norway. Ohap.11. By BR. T. Pritchett, | Ancient Irish Art. (Continued.) By L. 
F.S.A. Illustrated. Jewitt, F.S.A. Illustrated. 
Old Nankin Biue. Part Il. By E. B.| Art at Home and Abroad, Obituary, 
Shuldham, M.D., M.A. Reviews, &c. 
London: VIRTUE and Co., , Limited, Ivy La Lane, and all Booksellers. 








PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
- The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF -STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the Trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for thé 

Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 

192 FLEET STREET, AND 1}. & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.9. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S 
NEW WORKS NOW READY. 





Mr. TROLLOPE’S LIFE of PIUS IX. In 


2 vols. demy 8v0, price 26s. 


Mr. CHARLES WOOD’S THROUGH 
- HOLLAND; or, Towns and Customs of the Dutch. Demy 8vo, with Ilustra- 
tions, 12s. 


nl 
MEMOIRS of Madame de STAAL (Mdlle. 


de Launay). From the Original by Sauna Batuurst. Demy 8vo, lis. 


FIVE YEARS’ PENAL SERVITUDE. “By 


Oxz WHO EnporED Ir. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LIFE of THEODORE EDWARD HOOK. 


By RicuaRD DALTON BARHAM. New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. Forming a New 
Volume of * BENTLEY'S BURLINGTON LIBRARY.” 





“ Who does not welcome ‘ TEMPLE Bark?’ "—John Bull. 
Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, price One Shilling. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
No. 204, for NOVEMBER, 1877. 


CONTENTS. 
Mrs. EDWARDES' NEW NOVEL. 
1. A Buve-Srockxe. By Mrs. Annie Edwardes, Author of “ Archie Lovell,” 
“Leah: a Woman of Fashion,” &c. Conclusion. 
9. THE COURT OF THE GRAND MONARQUE. 
3 ALFRED DE MUSSET. 
4, Toe ORDEAL OF Fay. 
6, THE AUSTRIAN REVOLUTION UNDER JOSEPH II. 
6. THe SINNERS’ BELL. 
7. FRENCH NOVELS. 
8 Our LONGINGS. “ 
9. “Cupary Rive!” By Helen Mathers, Author of Comin’ Thro’ the Rye. 
Chaps. 41-43. 


*,* Cases for bind! 
Booksellers, price One 


the Volumes of “Temple Bar” can be obtained at all 
ling each. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE.’ 
Immediately, at every Library, in 3 vols. 
“ 
CHERRY RIPE!” 


BY HELEN MATHERS, 
Author of “ Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” 





POPULAR NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


GABRIEL’S APPOINTMENT. By Anna H. 


Drory, Author of “ Furnished Apartments,” “ Misrepresentation,” &c. 3 vols. 
crown 8yo. 


An EVERY-DAY HEROINE. Founded on 


the Dutch of J.J. Cremer. By ALBERT D. VANDAM. 8 vols. crown 8vo. 


A BLUE-STOCKING. By Mrs. Annie 


Epwarpes, Author of “Leah: a Woman of Fashion,” “ Ought We to Visit 
Her?” &c. In crown 8vo. 


Notice.—A Second Edition of ‘‘ WON,” by 


the Author of “ Jennie of ‘ the Prince’s,’” is now ready. 


Notice.—A Second Edition of ‘“‘UNDER a) 


CHARM,” by the Author of “ Success: and How He Won It,” is now ready. 
“Novel-readers owe a debt of gratitude to the translator of this fascina’ 


MESSRS. 
MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By 
JOHN RICHARD GREEN. Four vols. 8vo, with Coloured Maps. 
Vol. L—EARLY ENGLAND—Foreign Kings—The Charter—The Parlia- 
ment. 16s. (Next week. 
Vol. IL—THE MONARCHY—The Reformation—Puritan England. 


Vols. III. and IV. in the press. — 
TRANSCAUCASIA and ARARAT. Being 
Notes of a Vacation Tour in the Autumn of 1876. By James Bryce, Author 


of “The Holy Roman Empire,” &c. Crown 8v6, with Map and Illustration, 9s. 


The 7imes says:—“ He has produced a very interesting volume, full of inform- 
ation...... In Professor Bryce’s bold ascent of Ararat alone, when Kurds and 
Cossacks alike deserted him, we have a feat of mountain-climbing which in itself 
proves him to be no unworthy member of the Alpine Club. This alone would 
render his book well worth reading, quite apart from the store of iaformation con- 
tained in it.” 


ANCIENT SOCIETY; or, Researches in the 


Lines of Human Progress from Savagery through Barbarism into Civilisation. 
By Lewis H. Morgan. 8y0, 16s. (This day. 


SOME ASPECTS of the CHRISTIAN IDEAL: 


Sermons by the Rev. Lewis CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek in 
the University of St. Andrews. Crown 8vo, 6s. (This day. 


LECTURES of a CERTAIN PROFESSOR. 


By the Rev. JoserH FARRELL. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. (This day. 


The PSALMS LITERALLY RENDERED in 


VERSE. By the Marquis of Lonns. New Edition, revised and corrected, 
crown 8vo, with 3 Illustrations, 7s 6d. [Just ready. 


PROTEUS; or, Unity in Nature. By C. B. 


RavbciiFrs, M.D., Autbor of “ Vital Motion as a Mode of Physical Motion,” & . 
Second Edition. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HEAT in RELATION to STEAM and the 


STEAM-ENGINE: an Elementary Treatise. By George SHANN, M.A, 
Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. (This day. 


The METHODS of ETHICS. By H. Smewicx, 
M.A. New Edition, revised throughout with important — am 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for BEGINNERS. 


By I. Topmuntsr, M.A., F.R.S. Part IL—Sound, Light, and Heat. 18mo, 
3a 6d. [Next week. 


A POCKET of PEBBLES, with a FEW 
SHELLS ; being Fragments of Reflection, now and then with Oadence, made 
up mostly by the Sea-Shore. By WILLIAM PuILpot. Feap 8vo, 5s. 


“ They are the substantial, sincere, and earnest utterings of a large-minded and 
a large-hearted m an...... A little volume of such versified thoughts would be better 
worth having and keeping than many of the more pretentious achievements of 
second-rate poets.”—Academy. 


The LIFE and TIMES of ST. BERNARD. 


By J. CoTTER MoRIsoN, M.A. New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. (Just ready. 





Monthly, price 1s. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. COXVIL, for NOVEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 





ting 
story. The translation is so well done that one would never suspect the book to 
be other than of English origin, and the narrative is so absorbing that few who 
take up the book will lay it down without finishing it."—Spectator. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and§SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


LoXDon LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, 
Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PResip 


ENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, > 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient + Literature, in 


Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2,With entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are to country and ten to town members. room 


open from Ten to half- a . 
on ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





London. 





+ ad 


1.M. Ta ks: A SKETCH FROM Lirs, BY AN ENGLISH PeNncIL. By Emily 
Orawford. 

Youne Muserave. By rs. Oliphant. Ohapters 32-35. 

THe Discovertes AT OLymr1a, By Gustav Hirschfeld, late Director of the 
E t for the G Government. 


Sa 





4. Mz AND MY Mate. A Whitby Story. 

5. PANSLAVISTS AND THE SLAV COMMITTEE. 

6. My Pet Corn. 

7. Mouw’s “Lives pes Ror.” By Professor E. H, Palmer. 

8. Styte. By T. H. Wright. 

9. AFRICAN EXPLORATION AND ITS Resvutts. By Sic Rutherford Alcock, 
E.0.B.,&c., &c. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





sare 
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C. KEGAN PAUL AND CO.’S RECENT WORKS IN 


TRAVEL. 
UNDER the BALKANS. Notes of a Visit to the District 


of Ph'lippopolis in 1876. By R.JAsPeR More. With a Map of the Country 
adjacent to Philippopolis, and Illustrations from Photographs. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ An interesting and perfectly fair account of the result of active inquiries, and 
of much that he saw as a passing observer in and around Philippopolis."— 


Athenzum. 
By the Misses Horner. A 


WALES in FLORENCE. 
New and Revised Edition. In 2 vols. 

Vol. I., CHURCHES, STREETS, and PALACES. | Cloth, price 10s 6d. 

Vol. II., PUBLIC GALLERIES and MUSEUMS. Cloth, price 5s. 

The above Edition has been completely revised, and is descriptive of the City, 
Palaces, and Public Galleries of Florence at the present time. The form in which 
the volumes are issued will be found convenient for the pocket of the traveller, as 
well as for the book-shelves of the library. 


The CRIMEA and TRANSCAUCASIA. Being the 

Narrative of a Journey in the Tauric Range, and in the Kouban, Gouria, 

Armenia, Ossety, Imeritia, Swannety, and Mingrelia. By J. BUCHAN 

yn Crna Commander, R.N. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 
Second Edition, 2 vols. medium 8vo, cloth, price 36s. 

“The whole of it is very instructive reading; he is not one of those sensational 

writers who make a story of their hasty observations and superfi cial impressions.” 

—Saturday Review. 


The LARGE and SMALL GAME of BENGAL and the 
NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES of INDIA. By Oaptain J. H. BALDWIN, 
F.Z.8., Bengal Staff Corps. 4to, with numerous Illustrations. Second 
Edition, cloth, price 21s. 
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